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JULIA C. R. DORR AND SOME OF HER POET 
CONTEMPORARIES.* 


By Mary J. REID. 


T HAS been the fashion during the 
last decade to speak of the Zeit 
Geist, or Time Spirit, and the Spirit of 
the Past as if they were antagonistic. 
The followers of the one cry ‘‘there is 
no past,’’ while the disciples of the other 
contemptuously remark ‘‘there is no 
present.’’ To the great literary masters, 
however, the Past and Present —notwith- 
standing the gravity of the one and the 
volatility of the other — have always been 
twin souls bound to one another by a 
firm tendon which it would be death to 
the Zeit Geist to sever. It is true 
that the Time Spirit is a creature 
of many moods, but the worldisa_ | 
little too apt to take notice of its | 
moments of passion and to ignore 
its hours of patient toil. If one 
would find the vea/ soul of the 
period, he must not search for it 
among those artists and authors 
who may be fitly classed as annuals. 
Nor is the whole of it to be found 
in the novel which pictures, some- 
times with a flare, ‘‘all the con- 
flicts of our busy life, its eager 
yearnings and its wild turmoil.” 
The by-paths of our modern human 
nature, its small recesses and secret 
caves wherein occur the minor tra- 
gedies, its petty ironies and tender 
surprises are to be found in the 
poems of American women. 

From a host of women poets, I 
have selected the names of Helen 
Hunt Jackson, Celia Thaxter, Julia 
C. R. Dorr, Emily Dickinson, Ina 

*The writer wishes to ackowledge 
her indebtedness to Miss Lavinia f 
Dickinson and to Mrs. Mabel Loomis 
Todd (the one the collector and the 
other the editor of Emily Dickinson's 


Letters) for material used in this 
sketch in respect to Emily Dickinson. 


D. Coolbrith, Edith M. Thomas, Louise 
Imogen Guiney, Harriet Monroe, and 
that shy, unobtrusive writer of verses, 
Mary Thacher Higginson,—not because 
they fully represent our age, but in order 
to draw attention to a few types which, 
for the purpose of contrast and com- 
parison, will best exemplify the gentle 
vivacity with which our women poets have 
depicted the time. 

Among that generation influenced in 
the poetic art by Emerson, Longfellow 
and Holmes, which yet holds Mrs. Howe, 
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THE MAPLES, FROM THE EAST. 


Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Moulton, may be 
found Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. On the 
maternal side Mrs. Dorr is of French 
extraction, a recent poem, ‘“‘ Jacques and 
Suzette,’’ being suggested by the por- 
traits and quaint family relics which she 
has inherited from her grandfather and 
grandmother. Austin Dobson himself, 
the prince of vers de societe, could 
scarcely have drawn a gentleman and 
gentlewoman of the old school with a 
lighter touch than the following stanzas 
from ‘‘ Jacques and Suzette ’’: 


O chere Suzette, what years have flown 
Since you and Jacques were together thrown, 
And loved and quareled, and loved again. 
The old, old fate of dames and men ! 
But there you sit in your carven shrine, 
With never a thought of me or mine, 

Even though beset d 
Ry your great-great-grandchildren, belle Su- 

zette ! 


But grand-pere Jacques, with your curled 
brown wig, 

And your broad white kerchief, trim and trig, 

Out of which rises your shaven chin ; 


With your delicate lips and your nostrils thin. 


And a certain self-confident, high-bred air. 
Smiling and gallant and debonnair, 
I wonder yet 

If she made your heart ache. this Suzette ? 

These French ancestors, however, had 
no part in Mrs. Dorr’s literary develop- 
ment. Her mother died when she was 
but eighteen months old, and her father, 
William Y. Ripley (a descendant of two 
of the oldest families in New England), 
reared her in Vermont, his native state. 
The early home that our author remem- 


4 


a rambling 
country mansion, a cross 
between a New England 


bers was 


’ 


farm-house and a villa.’ 
Those were days when a 
girl’s education did not 
extend beyond the village 
academy. But the child, 
Julia Caroline Ripley, was 
allowed to read without 
restriction any of the 
books in her father’s li- 
brary. Under the book- 
shelves in one corner 
there was a vacant niche 
just large enough for a 
school-girl to nestle in. 
Before she was _ twelve 
years old she was familiar 
with G. P. R. James, Bulwer, Scott, and 
old files of the New York Mirror. The 
poets she learned to love at a later date. 
In describing her childish reading Mrs. 
Dorr once remarked : ‘‘ Perhaps the meat 
was a trifle strong for babes. But per- 
haps, also, it held quite as much real 
nutriment as the dainty pabulum served 
up to the children of to-day.”’ 

The home which had been associated 
with Mrs. Dorr’s name for several dec- 
ades is ‘‘The Maples,’’ so called from 
four great maple trees which originally 
guarded the corners. It was built when 
her children were small, and was large 
and roomy to begin with, but has grown 
and branched like a spreading plant, 
seeming to feel the human interests and 
needs of the family, and adapting itself 
thereto as wing after wing was added, 
until now it numbers twenty pictur- 
esquely irregular rooms. 

In her poem, ‘‘An Old Fashioned Gar- 
den,’’ Mrs. Dorr has described the green 
retreat and the wealth of color which 
have made her garden quite as famous 
in Rutland as Celia Thaxter’s on the Isle 
of Appledore, or Emily Dickinson’s at 
Amherst. 


’Tis a wide old garden. Nota bed 

Cut here and there in the turf ; instead, 

The broad straight paths run east and west, 

Down which two horsemen could ride abreast, 

And north and south with an equal state. 

From the gray stone wall to the low white 
gate. 


a 
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Beyond the garden lies the ‘‘ Fallow 
Field,’’ a sloping stony pasture, from the 
top of which one may see the roof of 
‘*The Maples’’ in the illustration. Some 
of this region has been described in the 
two poems, ‘‘ The Fallow Field’’ and 
‘* Periwinkle,’’— poems which have been 
exquisitely illustrated by Mrs. Dorr’s ar- 
tist-daughter, Mrs. Zulma de Lacy Steele, 
whose quaint name is a lawful inheritance 
from her great grandmother. 

I first met Mrs. Dorr at the home of 
her son, Mr. Russell Dorr,—a house 
which is peculiarly attractive to the lov- 
ers of music in St. Paul. Without the 
aid of a portrait—although the photo- 
graph herein given is a remarkably good 
one—I can at will recall her face and 
figure as she looked on that October 
morning. The erect carriage, the gentle 
but stately manner, the calm blue eyes, 
the smiling but expressive mouth, the 
wide brow surmounted by puffs of white 
hair,— even the purple and white cash- 
mere gown so becoming to her blonde 
complexion,— are sculptured in bas-re- 
lief on my memory. It was the day after 
Doctor Holmes’s death, and naturally our 
conversation turned upon the dead poet. 
She was one of the few correspondents 
to whom the Autocrat wrote with his 
own hand. Among other incidents, 


Mrs. Dorr told me of a singular little 
occurrence which happened on Doctor 
After the 


Holmes’s seventieth birthday. 
festivities in honor of his 
natal day were over, he 
called her aside and said : 

‘*T have something to 
show you, Mrs. Dorr.’’ 
From his pocket he took 
a little old almanac and 
showed her, among items 
of every-day interest, the 
words ‘‘ Son b.”’ 

“That is my father’s 
memorandum of my 
birth,’ said Doctor 
Holmes. ‘‘Do yousee that 
the grains of sand with 
which he dried the ink are 
still clinging to the page ? 
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See how they glisten in the light !’’ Then 
he added with a humorous smile, as if he 
thought the mofif too slight for her to 
take his words seriously, ‘“‘There is a 
poem in that, Mrs. Dorr.’’ 

But Mrs. Dorr took Doctor Holmes’s 
jest as a challenge and wrote upon the 
words ‘‘Son b”’ the poem entitled ‘‘ Four 
Letters.’ When the proofs were sent to 
the Doctor before its final publication, he 
wrote her: ‘I was very much surprised 
to receive the proofs of your poem, ‘ Four 
Letters.’ The only correction I would 
like to suggest is in the third line of the 
third stanza.”’ 

The stanza was originally written : 


Thy son ! — O, father, hadst thou known 
What now the wide world knows of him. 
How had thy great heart thrilled with joy, 


How had thine eyes grown dim! 

‘*My father,’’ Doctor Holmes contin- 
ued, ‘‘was a man of sterling character, 
but he was not a great man. He was, 
however, so conscientious that he would 
not wish me to claim for him anything to 
which he was unentitled. I would rather 
you would change the line to ‘How had 
thy pulses thrilled with joy.’”’ 

At a later date Doctor Holmes sent 
Mrs. Dorr a photograph of the page writ- 
ten by his father. Only four impressions 
were made —one for Mrs. Holmes, one 
for each of his children, and one for Mrs. 
Dorr, and then he destroyed the plate. 

Perhaps it is our author’s ideal life, the 
French blood inherited from her grand- 
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parents, or her position as the protectress 
of literature and art in Vermont, which 
has given her a youthful heart,— causa- 
tion being a difficult study when applied 
to poets,— but it is certain that, without 
detracting from the individuality or orig- 
inality of either, her later poems, such as 
‘‘A Mater Dolorosa,’’ ‘‘ Supplication,’’ 
and ‘‘When Spenser Died,’”’ seem quite 
as modern as Miss Guiney’s ‘‘ For Izaak 
Walton,”’ ‘‘Tryste Noel,” and ‘‘ The 
Vigil-at-Arms,’’ lately published in ‘‘A 
Roadside Harp.’’ But when I say that 
Mrs. Dorr’s poems are as modern as those 
of Miss Guiney, I do not mean to imply 
that there is much, if any, similarity in 
their themes, styles or workmanship. 
Miss Guiney’s thought is sometimes ob- 
scure ; again it is fleeting and must be 
sought for between the covers of ancient 
books. When found, it has a peculiar 
charm of its own, but oftentimes, as in 
the refrains of the poems, ‘‘For Izaak 
Walton’? and ‘‘A Friend’s Song for 
Simoisius,’’ the thought seems to be way- 
ward and purposeless. Mrs. Dorris never 
obscure, and Richard H. Stoddard has 
called attention to the sanity of her con- 
ceptions. It is perhaps a little singular 
that the two poets, Mrs. Dorr and Miss 
Coolbrith,— separated from one another 
by three thousand miles,—should both 
have attained a singularly clear and limpid 
style, due to their felicitous choice of 
Anglo-Saxon words, while Miss Guiney’s 
style is Latinized, and some of the quaint 
and studied effects of Izaak Walton, 
Henry Vaughan and George Herbert have 
crept into her verse. The following son- 
net, entitled ‘‘A Salutation,’’ is in Miss 
Guiney’s most lucid manner, notwith- 


standing the intense narrowness implied: 


in the concluding line, ‘‘ Sought not one 
other down three hundred years.”’ 


High-hearted Surrey ! I do love your ways, 

Venturous, frank, romantic. veheinent, 

All with inviolate honor sealed and blent, 

To the axe-edge that cleft your soldier-bays: 

I love your youth, your friendships, whims 
and frays ; 

Your strict, sweet verse, with its imperious 


bent, 
Heard as in dreams from some old harper’s 


tent, 
And stirring in the listener’s brain for days. 
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Good father t! if to-night there be 

At gamma am none save the north-wind’s 
sighs, 

No guard but moonlight’s crossed and trail- 
ing spears, 

Smile yet upon the pilgrim named like me, 

Close at your gates, whose fond and weary 


eyes 
Sought not one other down three hundred 
years ! 


If we compare this sonnet (wherein 
there is an equal mixture of words de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon and Latin) 
with a stanza from Mrs. Dorr’s “ Ver- 
mont,’’—which is a remarkable study of 
the rugged power imbedded in the Anglo- 
Saxon,— we will be able to estimate how 
much the last generation was indebted 
to the close study of the Bible for its 
‘good, melodious and forceful verse.”’ 


Oh! rude the cradle in which each was rocked, 

The infant Nation, and the infant State ! 

Rough nurses were the Centuries,that mocked 

At mother-kisses, and for mother-arms 

Gave their young nurslings sudden harsh 
alarnis, 

Quick blows and stern rebuffs. They bade 
them wait, 

Often in cold and hunger, while the feast 

Was spread for others, and, though last. not 
least, 

Gave them sharp swords for playthings, and 

__the din 

Of actual battle for the mimic strife 

That childhood glories in! 

Yet not the less they loved them. Spartans 


they, 
Who could not rear a weak, effeminate brood. 
Better the forest's awful solitude, 
Better the desert spaces, where the day 
Wanders from dawn to dusk and finds nolife! 


Miss Coolbrith’s poem, ‘California,’ 
was Whittier’s favorite. When she visited 
him he referred to it as ‘‘ thy noble poem 
of California,’ and paid her the highest 
compliment which a veteran poet can pay 
a younger one by reciting to her the whole 
of that patriotic ode. One must imagine 
that from the Golden Gate, the Saucelito 
Hills and the slopes of Tamalpais may 


be heard the chant: 


Hearken how many years 
I sat alone, I set alone and heard 
Only the silence stirred 
By wind and leaf, by clash of grassy spears, 
And singing bird that called to singing bird. 


Lo! I have waited long! 
How longer yet must my strung harp be 
dumb, 
Ere its great master come? 
Till the fair singer comes to wake the strong, 
Rapt cords of it unto the new, glad song! 
Him a diviner speech 
My song-birds wait to teach: 
The secrets of the field 
My blossoms will not yield 
To other hands than his; 
And, lingering for this, 
My laurels lend the glory of their boughs 
To crown no narrower brows. 
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For on his lips must wisdom sit with H 
youth; 
And in his eyes and on the lids thereof. 
The light of a great love — 
And on his forehead. truth! 


Miss Guiney has a vigorous and 
oftentimes a humorous prose style, 
as in the story of ‘‘ Martha Hilton,”’ 
contributed to ‘‘ The Three Hero- 
ines of New England Romance.”’ 
Martha Hilton, who figures in Al- 
drich’s ‘“‘An Old Town by the 
Sea,’’ and in Longfellow’s pretty 
ballad as Lady Wentworth, is des- 
cribed with much wit by Miss 
Guiney, although one misses the 
sympathetic note to be found in 
the same volume in Miss Spofford’s 
‘Priscilla’? and Alice Brown’s 
‘‘Agnes Surriage.’’ Miss Guiney 
sums up the character of Lady 
Wentworth and her surroundings 
as follows : 

And it was in that immediate 
past of effigy-burning and_tea- — 
throwing and social panic — that 
‘Mistress Stavers in her furbelows” 
shook her fat finger at the little 
figure with the swishing bucket, 
not dreaming how it should blend 
with what we have of dearest story 
and song. The life back of our demo- 
cracy is unsensational enough. The saucy 
beauty from the scullery is one of the 
few dabs of odd local color, and, there- 
fore to be cherished. She is part forever 
of the blue Piscataqua water, the wildest 
on the coast, and of the happy borough 
which shall never be again. 


One may not think of the Piscataqua 
without bestowing another thought upon 
the Isles of Shoals,— Appledore, Smutty- 
Nose, Star Island, White Island, and all 
those ‘‘ scarred and storm-smitten rocks ”’ 
lying nine miles beyond,— which have 
been immortalized by the pen of Celia 
Thaxter. It might almost be said that 
she has given to the Isles of Shoals ‘‘a 
local habitation anda name.’’ From her 
we have learned the language of the 
gulls, the loons and the sand-pipers. 
Celia Thaxter could not have written such 
poems as Miss Thomas’s ‘‘ Demeter’s 
Search,’’ nor could Miss Thomas have 
written the sailor’s song, ‘‘ Tacking Ship 
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Off Shore.’’ Is there a hidden meaning 
in Miss Thomas’s ‘‘Sea Bird and Land 
Bird,’’ and does the sea bird personate 
Celia Thaxter? 


Hear me thou sea-bird, matchless in flight, 
Shaping thy course o’er the surges white ! 
In the making of things, 
Strength fell to thy wings, 
So that thou should’st not falter nor tire 
yhen beating abroad; 
The breath of a god 
Was breathed through thy form,— an endur- 
ing fire. 
To me, out of heaven 
No fire was given. 
Nor strength, but only the rover's desire! 


In the grassy deep where I make my nest,— 
Say, canst thou hear 
My carol clear — 

Thou, by the soundful sea oppressed ? 

Mrs. Annie Fields has delicately al- 
luded, in a recent article, to the unhappi- 
ness of Celia Thaxter’s marriage. There 
was really no great fault on either side, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thaxter being simply un- 
mated. Celia Thaxter was a genuine 
child of nature, wholly untaught in the 
learning of the schools or in the conven- 
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tionalities of society,— although she was 
strangely wise in the knowlege of those 
hidden earth mysteries which attracted 
White of Selbourne, Thoreau and John 
Muir, of California. No amount of edu- 
cation after her too early marriage could 
make her conventional. Mr. Thaxter 
was, on the contrary, a man to whom 
conventionalism and form were every- 
thing. He was graduated at Harvard, 
was the cousin of Lowell’s first wife, 
Maria White Lowell, and had much of 
that delicacy and refinement of taste pe- 
culiar to the author of ‘“‘The Alpine 
Sheep’? and ‘The Morning Glory.’’ 
His friends affirm that, as Celia Thaxter 
blossomed out, he became more and 
more reserved, and that she had a re- 
pressing effect upon his literary life. His 
nature was akin to that of Amiel’s. He 
was not over-productive afid his talent 
was wholly opposed to her rich native 
genius. It was the old problem of the 
‘*Princess of Thule,’ but it was not 





CELIA THAXTER. 


solved so satisfactorilly in real life as in 
Black’s famous story. Mrs. Field sums 
up Celia Thaxter’s character as follows : 

Every year we find her longing for 
larger knowledge; books and men of 
science attracted her ; and, if her life had 
been less intensely laborious, in order to 
make those who belonged to her comfor- 
table and happy, what might she not have 
achieved! Her nature was replete with 
boundless possibilities, and we find our- 
selves asking the old, old question, must 
the artist forever crush the wings by 
which he flies against such terrible limita- 
tions ?— a question never to be answered 
in this world. 

Emerson and Colonel Higginson have 
ranked Helen Hunt Jackson (‘‘H. H.’’) 
above Augusta Webster, Jean Ingelow 
and Christina Rossetti. Some half dozen 
of her poems, as ‘‘Down to Sleep,’’ 
“‘Gondolieds ’’ and the famous sonnet on 
**Thought,”’ will doubtless live as long as 
the ‘‘ High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire,’’ or ‘‘ The Goblin Market.’’ Helen 
Hunt Jackson had traveled much, was a 
famous horsewoman, possessed a 
charming manner, and all her 
friends record that in conversation 
she had a ready wit and much 
natural tact joined to a fresh, orig- 
inal way of looking at life. Per- 
sonally, she was one of the most 
popular authors in America. Not 
only Emerson but hundreds of 
obscure men and women in farm- 
houses and factories culled her 
poems from the newspapers, memo- 
rizing them while at work, pasting 
them in home-made scrap-books or 
pinning them to the leaves of the 
family Bible. In San Francisco I 
once picked up, in a quaint little 
store on Montgomery street, a 
pioneer Frenchman’s scrap-book. 
Among French chansons by a local 
poet named Pierre Cauwet, an ode 
called ‘‘The Lost Galleon,’’ by 
Frank Bret Harte,—read before 
the associated alumni of the infant 
college of California,—and some 
verses by Ralph Keeler, I found 
three of Helen Hunt’s poems. 
Emily Dickinson’s opinions of Mrs. 
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Jackson's works are of value as the 
estimate of a loving friend who 
never judged a book without hav- 
ing first mastered its contents. 

Miss Lavinia Dickinson, Emily’s 
sister, once wrote me: 

Emily never knew “H. H.”’’ till 
she was Mrs. Hunt. Major Hunt 
and herself were a part of a de- 
lightful reception at our house. 
Emily was charmed with them both 
and their mutual interest began 
from that event. They met rarely, 
but on paper ‘‘H. H.’’ addressed 
Emily and urged her in the most 
earnest way to let the world know 
of her genius. After she became 
Mrs. Jackson the visits were re- 
peated and the entreaties contin- 
ued, but for some shy reason Emily 
did not seem willing to publish the 
poems. Emily considered Mrs. 
Jackson’s intellect very rare. I 
don’t remember Emily’s opinion of 
her poems, but my sister often 
spoke in praise of ‘*‘ Ramona.’’ 
Helen Hunt Jackson was a bril- 
liant, dashing woman of the world, 
fearless and brave, while Emily was 
timid and refined, always shrink- 
ing from publicity. 

A few critical opinions of ‘ H. 
H.”’ may be found in Emily Dickin- 
son’s letters. To Colonel Higginson 
Emily wrote: 

Mrs. Hunt’s poems are stronger than 
any written by women since Mrs. Brown- 
ing, with the exception of Mrs. Lewes’s. 
cates Mrs. Jackson soars to your esti- 
mate loftily as a bird. 

Emily Dickinson’s health was always 
delicate. Asa school-girl her studies at 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary 
had to be interrupted on account of ill- 
ness. She early learned that if she 
wished to accomplish anything as a poet 
her strength must be husbanded. The 
world is full of examples of the sacrifices 
of sisters for talented brothers, Miss 
Herschel and Miss Wordsworth being but 
solitary cases plucked from many modern 
instances ; but in all literature there is 
nothing sweeter than the tacit agreement 
between Lavinia and Emily Dickinson, 
whereby the elder sister said in effect (al- 
though she may not have put her sacrifice 
into words), ‘‘ Live your life as you will, 





HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


I will be your protector and tower of 
strength.’’ Emily was her father’s idol. 
Every expressed wish of hers was grati- 
fied; rare old books were imported to 
relieve the monotony of her life,—but 
even he fretted at her seclusion. At such 
times Lavinia came to Emily’s rescue and 
argued that since Emily was so tortured 
by the petty claims of society and, further- 
more, felt that she had intellectual work 
to do which demanded her time, it was 
better to let her lead the ideal life which 
she had herself selected. 

Emily Dickinson’s passion for flowers 
was even greater than that of Celia Thax- 
ter and Mrs. Dorr. She had Wordsworth’s 
idea so felicitously expressed by Walter 
Pater, wherein ‘‘every natural object 
seemed to possess more or less of a moral 
or spiritual life, to be capable of a com- 
panionship with man, full of expression, 
of inexplicable affinities and delicacies of 
intercourse.”’ 
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‘*Emily called Cape Jasmin,’’ wrote 
Miss Lavinia Dickinson, ‘‘the holiest 
flower that grows. She was in love 
with every wild flower, and when we 
were little children we used to spend 
entire days in the woods hunting for 
treasures. The most delicate and rare 
flowers never failed to bloom for Emily, 
however impossible their rearing was to 
others.”’ 

At the Dickinson homestead the mas- 
ters of English, French, German and 
Italian literature were studied until the 
sisters knew them through and through. 
Magazines were not excluded, but the 
books which live for a season never 
gained admission there. As Emily be- 
came more frail, Lavinia spent hours in 
reading to her. Sometimes it was Shak- 
speare, the Brownings, Ruskin or the 
Revelations. Dante also was a favorite 
author. Emily was very fond of Miss 
Lavinia's way of presenting a character 
to her, and often said: ‘‘ Vinnie, if min- 
isters knew how to read as you do, they 
would impress their audience beyond re- 
peal.’”’ Emily was herself a most charm- 
ing reader. It was done with great sim- 
plicity and naturalness, with an earnest 
desire to express the exact conception of 
the author, without any thought of her- 
self, or the impression her reading was 
sure to make. All the great masters of 
literature had a place in her regard, but 
she loved Lowell, Hawthorne, Shak- 
speare, the Brownings, the Brontés and 
George Eliot with a supreme affection. 


The poems and letters of Emily Dick- . 


inson were not the outcome of a narrow 
Puritan education, nor of inability to 
wield the poetical metres easily handled 
by Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. Dorr, but 
rather of a prophetic insight. Some 
subtile instinct taught her that the last 
thought of the century would be —con- 
densation ; that artists would be discov- 
ering how small a number of lines might 
be employed in the delineation of the 
human figure; novelists would attempt 
to draw their characters with the few swift 
strokes of Chaucer, and, above all, poets 
would strive to render a drama or a 


whole epoch in two or three stanzas. At 
the West this thought would seem to 
have occurred simultaneously to the 
poets Roswell Martin Field, Charles Ed- 
win Markham, and the late Professor 
William R. Perkins. Also in Harriet 
Monroe’s ‘‘Dedicatory Ode’? may be 
found many lines quite as concise, as: 


And the calm Orient wise with many days. 


France, the swift-footed, who with thee 
Gazed in the eyes of liberty 
And loved the dark no more. 


The challenge of the earth that Adam heard. 


Out of the dark man strives to rise 
And struggles inch by inch with toil and 
tears. 

If one would know what gains have 
been made in vivid characterization and 
in condensation by our age, contrast 
De Quiricey’s celebrated description of 
Helen Faucit as Antigone with this por- 
trait of Tomaso Salvini by Emily Dick- 
inson : 

The brow is that of Deity —the eyes 
those of the lost, but the power lies in 
the throat— pleading, sovereign, savage 
— the panther and the dove. 

As a criticism thrown out at random, 
I would say that in the case of Mary 
Thacher Higginson too much shielding 
and literary association have had a de- 
pressing effect upon her poetical develop- 
ment. She was the,niece of Longfellow’s 
first wife, ‘‘the being beauteous”’ of 
his early poems. Longfellow took a 
personal interest in Miss Thacher’s lit 
erary efforts, urging her to print her first 
book, he himself paying for the stereo- 
type plates. Her themes are sometimes 
too slight, but the sonnet to H. W. L. on 
his seventieth birthday, ‘‘ Cobwebs ’”’ and 


_ ‘‘Exiles’’ are delicate little gems. In 


fact, the latter poem, written while at Sil- 
verton, Colorado, makes one wish that 
she could hawe been dissociated from 
the old Cambridge traditions and placed 
somewhere in the West, where her im- 
agination would have been stimulated by 
long river-sweeps, measureless prairies 
and impassable cafions. 

The fresh salt air is in the verses of 
Celia Thaxter, as the breath from the 
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mountain-pines envelopes Miss Thomas’s 
“Atys’’; Helen Hunt Jackson sang the 
songs which lifted the weight from be- 
reaved hearts and tinged every-day life 
with artistic beauty; Mrs. Higginson 
knows life in its ‘‘caressing littleness’’; 
Miss Coolbrith’s bird-like lyrics, ‘‘ When 
the Grass Shall Cover Me”’ and ‘‘ Who 
Knoweth,’’ resemble nothing so much 
as the native note of the wild California 
canary. In the work of Miss Thomas, 
Miss Guiney and Miss Monroe we find 
the genius for ancient places and books. 
In strong contrast are the lives of Emily 
Dickinson and Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr; 
the one the apostle of condensation, the 
blameless spirit who lived apart from the 








world, viewing life with absolute sincer- 
ity; the other the ‘‘first citizen of Rut- 
land,”’ living to the full the life of the 
modern woman, adapting herself to its 
new responsibilities and its widening 


MRS. MARY J. REID, ST. PAUL. 


in sight the progressive Time Spirit, and 
yet hearkening to the lays of the old 
masters and learning from them the se- 


educational advantages ; always keeping _cret of their sweet, clear style. 


INSATIATE.” 


HAT though she lieth mute on yonder hill ? 
Though ivy green and shadowy egletere 
Have held in tender fold through many a year 
Her quiet grave, I fear her— fear her still. 


He loved her once. Ay, though he hold me fast 
And sear my lips with kisses burning-sweet, 
No touch of mine can make his life replete, 
For man’s first love is oftentimes his last. 


A still face glimmers through my dreams for aye. 
E’en when I strain him close with feverish grasp, 
Wan, grave-cold fingers loose the clinging clasp, 
And grave-cold lips my fervid kisses stay. 


She lives incarnate in each flower fair, 
Her eyes illume the violets in my hand; 
The goldenrod that lights the autumn land 
Seems but the scattered star-dust of her hair. : 


Love’s perfect flower may never bloom for me — 
For me, his wife. For, ah! I fear her still 
Who lies forever mute on yonder hill. 
He loved her once. Would God that I were she! 
Leigh Gordon Giltner. 


EMINENCE, KENTUCKY. 


Awarded the Cash Prize in the March 31st Competition for ‘the Best Original Poem.’ 











BICYCLE RIDE FROM FORT CUSTER TO LIVING- 
STONE. 


By EvuG 


hat CUSTER, named for the hero 
of the tragedy of the Little Big 
Horn, is glorious for situation, for there 
every prospect pleases. In the very 
heart of this vast Indian Reservation, it is 
comprehensive, commanding and impres- 
sive in the view it affords. Here I was 
cordially entertained by Chaplain Francis 
H. Weaver, of the Tenth Cavalry, U. S. 
A., who is an old soldier, having enlisted 
in the War of the Rebellion at the early 
age of seventeen. He was wounded a 
score of times, three times at the battle 
of Gettysburg — Gettysburg, the very 
neighborhood where his early education 
was received! To Colonel Perry, post 
commander, Lieutenant E. S. Wright and 


ENE May. 


Chaplain Weaver I am indebted for many 
kindnesses. 

Fort life, with its order and system, pa- 
rade and show, band music and bugle 
calls, is of no small interest to the visitor, 
but it must be dull enough to one who 
has to live it. To relieve a little, if pos- 
sible, the monotony of soldier life, at the 
request of the chaplain I had the pleasure 
of giving my lecture, ‘‘ With a Knapsack 
Through Switzerland and up the Matter- 
horn Mountain,’’ to a large audience in 
the post hall. 

At one time or another on the reserva- 
tion I met a number of noted Crow Indi- 
ans. Plenty Coose (Koos) is the present 
head chief of the Crows, with headquar- 





A CROW INDIAN’S GRAVE. 
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ters on Prior Creek. He is the 
successor of Iron Bull, the noted 
chief, who is buried on a hill on 
the Upper Big Horn River, and 
who was one of the best of chiefs 
and the best of men. Pretty Eagle 
is second chief, and is more thor- 
oughly Indian than Plenty Coose, 
who has dealt much with white 
men and taken up with many of 
their ways. Pretty Eagle is held by 
the Indians in rather the higher 
estimation. Both are full-blooded 
Crows and talk but little English. 
Spotted Horse is the third chief, 
and Medicine Tail is the chief of 
the Indian police. 

Billings, on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, is fifty-three miles west 
of Custer Station and _ fifty-five 
miles northwest of Fort Custer. 
Thitherward was I bound. No 
wheelman had ever been over this 
road, and reports concerning its 
nature were very conflicting. Some 
thought it fair for a bicycle, others 
held it to be quite impracticable. 
At a bright and early hour I set 
out for Billings, hoping to reach 
there by the middle of the after- 
noon. Indications were not the 
fairest as to weather. I had barely 
covered twelve miles when I was 
overtaken by a shower. It was 
scarcely a heavy sprinkle, yet it ren- 
dered me quite helpless in less time than 
is taken to record it. The soil here is 
called gumbo. Its adhesiveness, when 
moist, is not excelled by that of any soil 
the earth affords. The Indians name it 
the ‘‘ Land of the Greasy Grass.’’ As to 
the truth of the statement I will not 
vouch, but a railroader assured me that, 
being scant in supply of axle grease, he 
substituted gumbo and it worked like a 
charm. I tried the bicycle on the grass, 
in the road, on the embankment and on 
the ties of the new railroad then building. 
It was a complete failure and I consumed 
an hour in pushing the wheel a single 
mile. After a promise in the sky of clear- 
ing weather—a promise which, to my 





IRON BULL, 
The former Head Chief of the Crows, and his wife 


sorrow, was not fulfilled —the rain came 
down more freely; the air became chilled. 
My wheel would not turn twice around 
without clogging. To ride was impos- 
sible, to push was impossible, to walk and 
carry the wheel was impossible! Dis- 
comfited and discouraged, I had about 
decided, like Isaac of old, to go out into 
the field and meditate, when I discerned 
a wagoner approaching. With four horses 
to his empty wagon he was making slow 
progress and kindly consented to carry 
me and my bicycle to the railroad board- 
ing train, two miles distant. Here 190 
men lay idle for twenty-four hours, unable 
to turn a shovel of dirt, use a scraper, lay 
a tie or rail, on account of a rain so slight 
as to scarcely more than settle the dust in 
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the road. My wheel was hardly recog- 
nizable, being packed and jammed with 
mud and grass and gumbo. 

As I came into the car, my cap, rubber 
coat and boots dripping with the cold 
rain, leaving my wheel in disgust on the 
outside, the manager kindly inquired, 
‘Well, young man, are you out for a 
pleasure trip ?”’ 

Yes, I was, but I was not getting much 
pleasure out of it that day! The bunks 
in the cars were extremely hard, even the 
toughened workmen complaining of them; 
but I slept soundly for I was very weary. 
Waking in the night, I heard the dismal 
howling of the wolves that surrounded 
us. One man mistook them for the snor- 
ing sleepers and created great merriment 
by trying to put a stop to it. 

The men were receiving $1.40 a day as 
shovelers, with slightly increasing scale 
up to rail-layers, each paying $3.75 a week 
for board, docked for all loss of time 
from whatever cause. Seeing a company 
of them paid off the day I left, I noted 
that the margin of their profits, after 
weeks of work, was exceedingly small. 





JAMES A. CAMPBELL, 
A famous Montana Scout, and the Master of Arrangements 
for the Excursion of President Arthur and General 
Sheridan to Fort Custer in 1883, 


Almost every nationality was represented 
among the laborers. A band of Russian 
peasants interested me much. Idle on 
account of the rain, they roamed the 
neighboring hills and sang with strange 
and touching pathos their Russian folk 
songs. The bosses and officers went 
hunting wolves and shooting prairie dogs 
which abound here. Others with ham- 
mers were playing at geology, gathering 
specimens from the region around, which 
is one vast geological burial ground. 
Some were full of wit and jollity. One 
remarked, ‘‘ Does not the Bible say that 
all railroad men are liars?’’ ‘‘ You bet 
it does,’’ was the response, ‘‘ and, what’s 
more, even a visitor can’t stay a week 
with ’em without lyin’.’’ 

A railroad building through this coun- 
try — what a story of civilization! Who 
would have dreamed it a few years ago! 
Not twenty years have passed since 
only wild game and savages wandered 
here, and fewer years still since the 
murder of settlers and frontiersmen 
and bloody massacres were perpetrated 
on these grounds by unsubdued Indians. 
Not many miles away is buried an 
old chieftain of that day. The usual 
custom of Indian burial is to elevate the 
body upon cross-pieces placed upon four 
tall posts, but in this instance the chief 
was buried in the ground, a stake mark- 
ing the place. The surveyor of the new 
railroad, finding soft soil there, unwit- 
tingly drove his rod through the body of 
the sleeping brave — civilization marching 
over savagery ! 

The clouds have cleared away, the rail- 
roaders resume work and I my journey. 
The road is dry, but rough, the wind is 
against me, my wheel runs heavy and pro- 
gress is slow for a number of miles. The 
prairie dogs are seemingly without num- 
ber and give their ‘‘ Yip! yip! yip!’’ as 
I pass along, flirting their tails and diving 
into their homes in the little mounds. 
Most illusive is the direction of their cry. 
At times they seem to be right under my 
wheel; at others, over my head, and 
again on this side and thenonthat. They 
are veritable ventriloquists. A friend of 
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Officers’ Quarters. Chapel. Hospital. 


Barracks. 


FORT CUSTER.— CAVALRY IN COLUMN OF PLATOONS. 


mine was challenged to write a poem on 
so unpoetic a theme as ‘“‘ The Prairie 
Dog.” Being a poet of no mean order, 
the following is a portion of the result: 


*O, I'm a merry prairie dog, 
ip, yip. yip. 
And like a jolly polly wog, 
Flip, flip, flip ; 
And when I give my little yip, 
Why then I flip my little tail, 
And when I give my tail a flip, 
Why then to yip I never fail ; 
Andt us 1 ever gaily bark, 
Yip, yip, yip. 
And ever on my da 
ip, flip, flip. 
‘* And I’m the dandy of the West, 
And yip and yip my mellow rhyme, 
And as mg tail declines to rest,; 
I flip, and flip in every time. 


“ And, theugh the snakes I often see, 
l never go on any toots, 
And not a soul can say of me 
That I have snakes within my boots. 
* And thus I ever gaily bark, 
Yip, yip. yip. 
And ever on my d 
Flip, flip, flip 


After a few hours of varying fortunes I 
came to the banks of the Nez Perces, or 
Prior’s Fork River, a branch of the Yel- 
lowstone. Here I had my first fording 


ily lark, 


ily lark, 


experience with a bicycle. The river 
is about 100 feet wide, not very deep 
at this point, but recent rains had 
swollen it; the waters were icy cold, and 
the bottom was rough with pebbles and 
stones. With wheel and pack and shoes 
on my shoulders, a weight of sixty-five 
pounds, I took a foot-bath that I would 
gladly have avoided. Three times in 
three miles I was compelled to ford this 
river, the waters the second time knee 
deep, and the third time waist deep. 
The next ford at this rate of increase 
would be over my head and I would be 
simply ‘out of sight.”” It was getting 
late in the day, and yet no Billings ap- 
peared to my anxious view. * Long ago, 
according to my best calculations, I 
should have arrived there. Evidently | 
had lost my way. My directors had 
said that would be impossible, but the 
impossible had been accomplished! For 
more than forty miles over the reserva- 
tion I had not seen a sign of civilization, 
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save only the road over which I was 
passing. 

The country is an open one, but filled 
with striking landscapes. In the distance 
on my right the Prior Mountains had 
been looming for hours, changing in ap- 
pearance and outline with every mile of 
the way, while plains, rolling land, pla- 
teaus and coulées abounded. The road 
is gravely mixed in its nature for a wheel- 
man. There are steep ascents and high 
hills and rocky slopes, with now and 
then an oasis of level strips. Some of the 
small hollows have the steepest banks for 
a roadway that I have ever seen. Start- 
ing down some of these on your wheel 
you would think you were plunging into 
the very bowels of the earth,— yes, go- 
ing down even to its very toes! The im- 
petus thus given carries you quite a way 
up the opposite slope, yet leaving much 
hard pushing to reach the top. The as- 
cent of these steeps and the many hills 
consumes much time, and you cannot 
count your miles as on a level road. It 


egiecyl 





may require an hour to go but a mile or 
two. 

‘‘It never rains but it pours.’’ I had 
barely crossed the third ford of the river 
when my rear tire gave out. It was now 
late twilight and too dark to see to re- 
pair it. There would be an hour or so 
of moonlight, but I was now getting anx- 
ious to find a refuge for the night. 
Fortunately I had supplied myself with 
ample lunch, and now dined off it for 
the second time. The moonlight grad- 
ually replaced the twilight, and- the 
great rocky hills on my right and the 
river fringed with trees came under its 
magic spell. The bold outlines of the 
mountains renewed their place in my 
vision, and the scene was comforting 
and tender. 

After lunch I traveled for about a mile 
in a broken-down way, when I discov- 
ered a camp-fire half a mile from the 
road. Rejoiced at the sight, I pushed 
rapidly towards it. There were the 
wagons forming a corral-like enclosure 


Wn GLARE ET BE 
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PRETTY EAGLE, 
Second Chief. 


MEDICINE TAIL, 


Chief of Indian Police. Third Chief. 


SPOTTED HORSE, 


PLENTY COOSE, 
Present Head of the Tribe. 


GROUP OF CROW CHIEFTAINS. 


around the tent, there were the horses 
feeding, and there were yelping dogs, 
many running out to meet me; but no 
person was in sight, nor did any one 
respond to my vigorous halloo. Won- 
dering at this, I proceeded to investi- 
gate. Entering the corral and pushing 
aside the curtain of the tent, I met one 
of the supreme surprises of my life. 
There seated in a circle around the tent 
wall were ten Indians,— three squaws 
and seven braves. They simply ejacu- 
lated ‘‘Ugh,’’ neither changing position 
nor exchanging glances. After many an 
‘‘Ugh”’ of various sizes and pitches, I 
was motioned to be seated in the circle. 
I did so,— near the exit. In the kettle 
over the fire in the center of the tent 
something —some /¢hing was cooking. 
Invited by a grunt to partake of it, I 
respectfully declined. They each pre- 
tended not to be able to speak any 
English. 


33 


I could get no information from them 
as to the way to Billings, or anywhere 
else, and prepared to depart. The sav- 
ages were in their war-paint, and were 
returning from some of their wild dances 
on the reservation. One huge brave 
drew a sharp, ugly-looking knife from 
his belt, felt of its keen edge, while he 
looked significantly at me and signaled 
to the others. It was time for me to be 
going and, not even saying good-night, 
I mounted my wheel and made the best 
mile on record on an airless rear tire ! 

Then came the tug of war,—a steep, 
long, rocky, sandy hill more than a mile 
in its ascent. I could make nq time here. 
If the noble red man wanted my scalp he 
could have it—and have it cheap. In 
fact, if he would now come and take it, 
it would save me the trouble of climbing 
that awful hill. He did not come. I 
almost wished he would. I cannot say 
that in this little episode I felt altogether 
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at ease, but as to danger from the Indians, 
I presume there was none. My bicycle 
was my protection in more ways than 
one. Apprehension and punishment for 
any crime against a traveler through the 
reservation would certainly meet with 
swift and sure punishment. 

Reaching the height of the hill there 
was still no Billings discernible. Watch- 
ing for signs of water,—for I was very 
thirsty,— and looking for some choice 
place in which to spend the night with 
my wheel, I saw in the distance a second 
camp-fire. This I approached very cau- 
tiously and found to my joy that it was 
surrounded by three white men. They 
proved to be miners on their way from 
the Big Horn Mountains to Butte, Mon- 
tana, and they, like myself, had lost their 
bearings. A huge fire had been built, 
and without food since the day before, 
without blankets or extra coats, they 
were preparing to spend the night on 
the ground. Welcomed to their fire- 
side, I distributed the fragments of my 
lunch among them, donned my rubber 
coat, filled my rubber pillow with air, 
and prepared to make myself as com- 
fortable as the hardness and unevenness 
of the earth would allow. 

Rough experience, you will say. Yes, 





CHAPLAIN FRANCIS H. WEAVER. 
Tenth Cavalry, U.S. A., stationed at Fort Custer, 


but the hour previous had been crowded 
with scenery such as one seldom meets. 
At the summit of that steep—a long 
ascent coming up from the river—the 
moonlight fell upon great, giant cliffs upon 
my right that stretched away intermin- 
ably, looking like the walls of mighty 
Babylon in her glory. Along the top of 
this vast wall, at regular intervals appar- 
ently, sentinel pines stood guard, while 
the stars came up over the heights as the 
moon paled, assuming the form of lights 
upon the walls of a great city. I have 
seldom seen sight more impressive. 

In the night I was awakened often by 
the hooting of owls and the scream of 
night birds. A mountain lion came around 
the camp fire, but not too close. The 
wolves surrounded us and howled hide- 
ously. The fire was our sure protection 
and we took pains to frequently replenish 
it. I was impressed as never before with 
the remarkable clearness and loudness 
of the sounds to which we listened. 
Every one has noted this distinctness of 
sound at night. Insects and birds and 
animated beings are quiet at night and, 
too, the winds among the leaves. But 
this does not account for it. Baron von 
Humboldt tells us that it is the more 
perfect transparency and more uniform 
density of the atmosphere. During the 
day currents of hot air of different tem- 
peratures are abroad and produce that 
dancing vision we sometimes see. At 
night this is removed and the medium of 
sound is more uniform. Rubini, the great 


_ tenor singer, used to sound a high B Flat 


in the opera of Il Talismano. Crowds 
flocked to hear this wonderful note. 
Seven successive evenings he sounded it, 
responding to an encore on each occa- 
sion. At last he attempted to repeat the 
note, but could not make a sound. In 
desperation he tried again,and succeeded; 
but, suffering pain, he found on consult- 
ing his physician that he had broken his 
collar-bone in the undertaking. It seemed 
to me the owls must have at least en- 
dangered their collar-bones that night ! 
At break of day the journey was 
resumed, and after two hours Billings 
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appeared before us in the beautiful valley 
of the Yellowstone, nestling like a huge 
bird in her nest. Far away to the north- 
east were the Piny Buttes and, nearer by, 
Bull Mountains. But it was not the sce- 
nery so much as the town that gave us 
pleasure. I had wandered some twenty 
miles out of my way, and was rejoiced to 
get back to civilization again. At the 
banks of the Yellowstone the Crow or 
Absaruki Indian Reservation ends. This 
vast reservation is equal in area to the en- 
tire state of New Jersey, and has a frontage 
on the Yellowstone River of nearly or 
quite four hundred miles. Southward it 
spreads away to the Big Horn Mountains, 
and so extensive is it that were it divided 
equally among the Crows each brave and 
squaw and child would have fifteen hun- 
dred acres. 

From Billings to Livingstone is a rail- 
road ride of one hundred and nine miles. 
Taking the night train, several hours 
late, it was sunrise when we approached 
the more interesting scenery. Reflected 
in the mirror plate in front of me was a 
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deep red suffusion and, looking for its 
cause, I saw, outside, a bank of beautiful 
clouds lighted by the morning sun and 
hanging like a great scarlet robe over the 
mountains. Intense and brilliant in color 
and striking in effect, it gradually faded 
away, and the Snowy Mountains came 
into view. The ranges of the Snowy Moun- 
tains are on either side of us now, and on 
the north the Little Belt and Big Belt 
Ranges, Judith Mountains and Crazy 
Mountains. A recent snow storm on the 
heights of the last named range rendered 
the scene remarkably beautiful. The 
early sun tinted the snows a rich yellow 
and lent an exaggerated appearance to 
the size of the mountains. Looking in- 
tently at them, below the heavy snows 
and among the rocky walls, a great square 
of spotless white was distinguished. There 
was much conjecturing as to what it was. 
One gentleman suggested that it looked 
like a target for shooting practice. It 
proved to be a huge patch of cloud 
floating almost motionless among the 
peaks. 


SUMMER TWILIGHT. 


EYOND the awful toil and fret, 
The restless rush of burdened throng, 
In shady depths the wood-thrush song, 
A pure, calm worship, lingers yet. 


My heart, forget thy loneliness ! 
True lovers’ lips are meeting now; 
Some longing maiden’s wreathed brow 
God’s holy priest has bent to bless. 


Beyond the haunts of woe and lust 

Sit happy children side by side ; 

Though dreams you longed for are denied, 
One friend you love has kept his trust. 


Though doubt has swept belief away, 
And through the gloom no light appears, 
Above the grasses, wet by tears, 

Some faithful woman kneels to pray. 


NEW YORK. 


Selden L. Whitcomb. 











OXFORD AND ITS STUDENTS. 


By Mary 


XFORD lies, so the guide book tells 

me, ‘‘ona saddle-shaped eminence at 
the confluence of, and almost surrounded 
by, the rivers Cherwell and Isis, the latter 
known elsewhere as the Thames.’’ This 
is quite a good description except that 
the ‘‘eminence”’ is imperceptible. The 
two little rivers wind and loop through 
the green meadows on three sides of the 
town, and there is, in addition, a maze of 
branch streams, cross-cut canals and 
backwaters, so that the town seems en- 
tangled in a silver net. These slender 
streams are well-cared ‘for by diking and 
dredging, beautified by willow-shaded 
paths along the banks, and spanned by 
solid stone bridges. The same care for 
natural objects is to be noticed everywhere 
in England. It seldom seems to lead to 
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unpleasant artificiality, but results in clear, 
brimming streams, in firm and smooth, 
though narrow, country roads, and in fine 
forests free from underbrush. But, of 
course, this work has been in progress 
through many generations. 

There is, perhaps, no other place in 
England where the care-taking process 
has been carried on so wisely and uninter- 
ruptedly through centuries as in Oxford. 
The result is a town which is ranked with 
Edinburgh and Florence as the most pic- 
turesque in the world. Yet, at first sight, 
one is likely to say, without nice discrim- 
ination of terms, ‘‘ more picturesque than 
beautiful.’’ The narrow, crooked, stony 
streets with queer little houses crowding 
down to the pavement are not so pleasing 
to American tastes as our own village 
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streets, broad, shaded, and bordered by 
open lawns. The Oxford colleges instead 
of being grouped on a spacious campus 
are crowded in among houses and shops. 

But upon acquaintance it is this very 
crowded , quaint, medievial confusion that 
one loves. Nor is it so coufused as it 
seems at first. The finest buildings are 
really very cleverly placed at points where 
they will show well from the rivers or 
from the streets leading to them. Per- 
chance one is threading through a crooked 
street which is scarcely wide enough for 
one vehicle and is made gloomy by the 
black walls of colleges rising straight up 
from the pavement, when a sudden an- 
gle brings in view at the end of the street 
an exquisitely proportioned tower, richly 
carved, and veiled in blue haze. Near by 
is an ancient oak leaning over a gar- 
den wall, and across the street a group 
of Elizabethan houses with beautiful oriél 
windows. Then one understands the 
quaint beauty of Oxford. 

One learns afterwhile the best points 
of view,— how the incomparably beautiful 
tower of Magdalen college is seen best 
from the Cherwell ; how castle-like is the 
meadow-front of Merton; how like a 


water-color sketch is Holywell street with 
its salmon-pink plaster houses and their 
queer peaked roofs. The innumerable 
towers of Oxford are famous. They vary 
in style from a massive Norman keep to 
the lace-like delicacy of the late gothic. 
When one sees it from the low hills that 
lie beyond the rivers, the town is a for- 
est of spires and towers rising from a 
mass of dark embosoming foliage. 
‘“Sweet city of the dreaming spires,’’ 
Matthew Arnold calls it. 

When I first ‘‘ came up’’— as good Ox- 
fordians say, whether one comes from 
north or south, east or west—it was 
early in September and the town was 
looking very beautiful. Color ran riot 
everywhere. The smooth stretches of 
turf, that unequaled English grass which 
is fine and soft like a baby’s hair, still 
kept its tender, spring-like,emerald green ; 
the foliage was as dark and rich as in 
early summer ; the ivy, matted and massed 
atop the old gray walls, was washed clean 
of its summer dust by recent rains ; flow- 
ers, the gay garden annuals that the 
English love, were plentiful ; but the color 
that dominated everything, as the scarlet 
coat of Tommy Atkins gleams out in a 
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London street, was the flaming, flaunting, 
trailing red of the Virginia creeper. This 
American wilding shows splendidly on 
the somber background of Oxford’s 
ancient edifices. I have never seen it 
finer, not even when it wreathes a giant 
hickory in the depths of anautumn forest 
along the Mississippi bottom, than it is 
here when it weaves over a stately time- 
blackened tower, twining up the dark 
arches, lacing through gothic tracery, and 
streaming out in scarlet pennants from 
the slender pinnacles. It was an irresis- 
tible reminder of Eugene Field’s — 


*“* Any color so long as it’s red 
Is the golor that suits me best, 


The hie of my native West.” 

The general plan of the university is 
quite unlike any American one. There 
are twenty-two colleges, each having a 
distinct institutional life, yet all together 
forming the University of Oxford. Cur- 
iously enough, the general scheme and 
the relations of college to university are 








very similar to the plan of the United 
States government, and the relations of 
state to nation. I say curiously, for, as is 
well-known, the governments of our 
American universities are in many re- 
spects like constitutional monarchies. 

Each college in Oxford has its faculty 
and students, its chapel, lecture-rooms, 
library and halls of residence. The stu- 
dents are known by their colleges, though 
the final examinations and degrees are 
given by the university. Thus, an under- 
graduate may be a Christ Church man or 
a Balliol man, but after he is graduated 
he is simply ‘an Oxford B. A.’’ Each 
college has, also, its own athletic teams 
and boating crews, so that the opportuni- 
ties for contests within the university are 
almost unlimited ; but they meet outside 
teams not a little, too. 

A student is not restricted to the lec- 
tures of his own college, and does not 
always live in it, since the colleges are 
over-full. Preference is given to the new 
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students, I presume because they can be 
more closely looked after within than 
without the college walls ; so after a year 
or two of residence a man may have to 
give uphis rooms and go out into lodgings. 

It is somewhat difficult at first to know 
one college from another. The street- 
fronts of most of them are a good deal 
alike,— three or four low stories of crumb- 
ling, blackened stone, set with tiny iron- 
barred windows. On entering through 
the great shadowed archway which 
pierces this facade, one is in the first 
‘‘quad,’’ a quadrangle of exquisite turf 
surrounded by more ancient buildings, 
the chapel, with its large stained glass 
windows and fine tower, probably form- 
ing one side. Pass under another arch 
on the farther side and another quad ap- 
pears, larger perhaps and enclosed with 
buildings that bear evidence to the eigh- 
teenth century taste for pseudo-classic. 
There may be other quads and courts 
and cloisters, but somewhere beyond them 
is almost surely a garden. 

And such gardens! No one has de- 
scribed them so happily as Hawthorne in 
speaking of the garden at New College, 
‘‘a sweet, quiet, sacred, stately seclu- 
sion.’’ But let me go into detailsa little. 
Imagine a space of delicate green grass, 


set with dark clumps of shrubbery and a 
few magnificent old trees, perhaps a 
shaded avenue in a secluded part, and 
the whole shut in from the world bya 
high stone wall densely loaded with ivy. 
Add to this symphony in green, rich 
masses of color inthe purple Michaelmas 
daisies, sweet peas of crimson, pink and 
lavender, red and gold snap-dragons, yel- 
low gilly-flowers and half a hundred other 
bright flowers ranged against the walls ; 
then, to complete the picture, glimpses 
of somber, battlemented buildings and 
fretted spires. And when one learns that 
the interior of almost every block in the 
old part of Oxford is occupied with such 
Eden-like spaces one realizes part of its 
riches. 

One soon learns, however, the charac- 
teristic features, material or otherwise, of 
the colleges. Christ Church, the alma 
mater of most of the scions of the aris- 
tocracy, is large and spacious and not 
wholly beautiful, thereby resembling its 
founder, Cardinal Wolsey; and it has 
the unique distinction of possessing a 
cathedral for its chapel. Magdalen, set 
somewhat apart on the shady Cherwell, 
has a delicate and luxurious beauty that 
causes one to instinctively name it ‘‘ the 
lady college.’’ New, which is very, very 
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old,— most of it having been built before 
1400,—is the most massive, medieval, 
fortress-like of all. Balliol, ancient of 
years but modern in spirit, is easily leader 
in matters scholastic. Brasenose is famous 
for its athletes and its boat is usually 
‘* head of the river.’’ Merton, which dates 
from 1264, has a library that is almost un- 
changed for six centuries, a gloomy, black 
oak apartment, still as a grave, and pun- 
gent with the dustfof old books — massive 
tomes of manuscript delicately written 
and elaborately illuminated — which still 
keep the chains by which they were fas- 
tened to the shelves. But not all the col- 
leges are old. Manchester and Mansfield 
are young lambs, Unitarian and Congre- 
gational respectively, in this ancient fold 


_ of the Church of England, and are housed 


in modern Gothic7structures of fair, new, 
creamy stone. 

The life of the Oxford student is in 
some ways more independent than that 
of the American. He lives in two rooms, 
a sitting-room and a bed-room, which 
are reached by a semi-private stairway 
from thequad. A man-servant, called a 
‘*scout,’’ looks after his rooms and brings 
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his breakfasts, luncheons and teas from 
the college kitchen. He dines with his 
fellows in the college hall, a lofty baronial 
apartment with a vaulted ceiling of an- 
cient, black oak, a polished wainscot 
hung with portraits of the famous men 
of the college, and large windows set 
with armorial bearings of stained glass. 
Compared to the trans-Atlantic student, 
he attends fewer lectures and does more 
private reading. He has no recitations, 
for there is nothing to correspond to that 
system, unless it is the private ‘‘coach’”’ 
whom most students employ for an hour 
or two a week, especially when getting 
ready for the two great examinations, 
‘“Mods’”’ in the middle of the course, 
and ‘‘ Finals’’ at the end. 

It is said that the average Oxford man 
does not work as much as the Ameri- 
can. There isa large amount of social 
doing, such as breakfast and luncheon 
parties among the men, as well as teas 
given to ladies. I am told that the fa- 
mous custom of wine suppers lasting 
nearly all night is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, and that there is much 
less high living and extravagance than 
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formerly. This is due doubtless to the 
impoverishment of fine old estates by the 
present agricultural depression. 
Athletics, or ‘‘ sports” as they are called 
here, absorb much time. Nearly every 
boy devotes all his afternoons to some 
form of sports. The boating men are on 
the river, the cricket, hockey and foot-ball 
fields are thronged ; tennis and racquet 
courts are full; bicycles flash by, and 
troops of lads in russet tweeds, wearing 
heavy hob-nailed shoes and carrying huge 
canes, start out on long, country tramps. 
It is only when they are going to lec- 
tures or libraries, or when out after dark, 
that the students wear the well-known 
cap and gown. The gown, however, in 
the process of evolution has grown shorter 
and scantier, until it resembles nothing so 
much as an old-fashioned black alpaca 
apron hanging back from the shoulders 
with the strings fluttering. It is scarcely 
so long as the short sack-coat. But the 
gowns of professors and other dignitaries 
still keep the old-time stateliness of am- 
ple folds and crimson and furred hoods. 
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The terms are very short, only eight 
weeks, and a boy finds his time very 
much taken up with sports and festivities ; 
so, many of them scarcely pretend to 
work while they are ‘‘up,’’ but when 
they ‘“‘go down”? in vacation they retire 
to some secluded country home and set- 
tle down for a ‘‘ regular grind.”’ 

The Oxford men are anything but the 
dudes which one might expect if one 
judged from their Anglomaniac carica- 
tures which sometimes stray into our own 
universities. They seem to be fresh-faced 
sensible boys, with a wholesome interest 
in out-door life. Perhaps they do not ap- 
pear so student-like as might be expected, 
but the endless book and picture shops 
in Oxford bear evidence to their refined 
tastes. But the very influence of living 
in beautiful old Oxford must be refining. 
What boy could be insensible to this his- 
toric background, the beloved alma mater 
of his ancestors, with its 

“ *Scutcheoned panes in cloisters old, 
Seclusions ivy-hushed and pavements sweet 
With immemorial lisp of musing feet.” 





‘THE CRANE. 


F HOMELY form and solemn mien, 
With dagger beak and legs so slim, 
One thinks of him as visions seen 
In olden dreams, now vague and dim. 


With lifted head and searching eye, 
In uniform of blue and gray, 

He watches from the tree-top. high — 
The sentinel of cove and bay. 


And oft, as twilight blurs the sea, 

I mark his flight along the shore, 
A weird shape winging hurriedly, 

A fleeting shadow — nothing more. 


SPRINGFIELD, WASHINGTON. 


Herbert Bashford. 








HE expedition* left Iowa City in June, 
1892, and collected in comparatively 
well known and easily accessible portions 
of Canada, until the 26th of April, 1893, 
when the journey northward was begun. 
At Edmonton, the present northern 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
I joined a party of officers and servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who 
expected to descend the Athabasca 
River as soon as it was clear of ice. 
This stream is reached by wagon from 
Edmonton, which lies ninety-four miles 
to the southward, upon the North 
Saskatchewan. 
Five of my com- 
panions, antici- 
pating a long 
“dry spell,” | 
were drunk all | 
the time, and | 


4 


four of them 

mostofthetime, | 
on our three 
days’ journey 
to Athabasca 
Landing. A | 





squad of mount- 
ed police was 
stationed at this 
point to prevent 
any liquor pass- 
ing through this, the only gateway to 
that vast empire, two thousand miles in 
length, known as ‘‘ The Far North.”’ 








* Being desirous of adding the musk-ox, the 
Barren Ground caribou and other species pe~ 
culiar to the Arctic regions to its list of Amer- 
ican mammals, the State University of Iowa 
decided to send an expedition to the Great 
Slave Lake. Mr. Russell volunteered for the 
service and was accepted. Hespent the sum- 
mer of 1892 collecting on Puget Sound and in 
British Columbia; the winter of 1892-3 was 

assed at the mouth of the Saskatchewan 

iver, and the spring following in the Rock 
Mountains, just north of Montana. Owing to 
favorable circumstances the trip became 
much more extensive than was originally 
planned. and resulted in the accumulation of 
a large and valuable collection, not only of 
mammals, but of ornithological, ethnological 
and other specimens. 
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THE MACKENZIE. 








We left the landing on May 34d, in close 
pursuit of the retreating ice, which had 
gorged at some of the rapids and left 
high overhanging walls ,of black and 
dripping floes, which made it difficult to 
effect a landing. Our craft was twenty- 
six feet in length and loaded with three 
tons of freight, including everything from 

six hundred 

pounds of news- 

papers to a bale 

of wash-tubs. It 

was the ‘‘spring 

a ,  trade’’ outfit for 

Fort Chippe- 
wyan. 

In three days 
we reached the 
Grand Rapids, 
which are one 
hundred and 
sixty-five miles 
below Athabas- 

| ca Landing and 
| mark the north- 
ern limit of the 
steamer Atha- 
basca’srun. The 
rapids have a 
descent of sixty- 
five feet in a few 
hundred yards, 
which necessitates portaging all the 
freight to and from the North. A 
wooden tramway has been built across a 
small island in the middle of the stream. 
Around this are huge boulders as smooth 
and spherical as if turned in a lathe. In 
following the crooked channel through 
these boulders to the head of the island, 
our steersman, not being able to hear the 
voice of the bowsman amid the roar of the 
rapids, was guided by signals, now to the 
right and now to the left, until suddenly 
Sundown’s arm was swung frantically to 
the right. The great sweep, weighing a 
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THE MACKENZIE RIVER COUNTRY. 
Diagram showing the 18,000 Mile Route pursued by Professor Russell. 


hundred pounds, moved slowly and too 
late,—we shot fairly upon a sunken rock 
where to lose control of the boat meant 
certain death. Fora moment the crash of 
the planks and the yells of the Indians, 
‘‘ pimiscow ! pimiscowuk !’’ mingled with 
the thunder of the rapids. Before we 
had time to ‘“‘ row’’ we were swept clear, 
the bow down stream, and a few seconds 
later the boat lay beside the landing place 
in a sinking condition. 

For the next eighty-five miles the river 
flows through a rocky canyon containing 
ten rapids. Natural tar deposits of con- 
siderable extent occur at several places. 


Seventeen miles below the Grand Rapids 
we came upon a gas well which we ig- 
nited at the water’s edge whence a line 
of bubbles extended halfway across the 
stream. 

At one of the rapids, called the Cas- 
cade, a ledge of rock creates an overfall, 
two feet in height, extending quite across 
the river. We carried most of the load 
along the side of the steep bank and tried 
to run through with the remainder, but 
the boat stuck hard and fast on the verge 
of the fall and we had to carry the goods 
ashore through an icy torrent and for 
some distance along the base of an over- 
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hanging wall of jammed ice, which came 
down with a crash within two minutes 
after we were clear of it. 

On the fourteenth day we reached 
Chippewyan, the starting point of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, in 1789, when that 
distinguished explorer discovered the 
river which bears hisname. Here I spent 
a month camping in a small A-tent, col- 
lecting birds in the delta of the Quatres 
Fourches, or Peace River. During these 
four weeks I saw but one human being — 
a Cree medicine man, called Mustoosh, 
who startled me with the information that 
a ‘‘little buffalo’? had been drowned near 
his camp that morning. Visions of a 
hundred dollar specimen were dispelled 
by further inquiry, which developed the 
fact that one of the Indians had obtained 
two cows from the company and his “lit- 
tle buffalo’’ was a common calf. 

The journey northward was continued 
upon the first trip of the steamer ‘‘ Gra- 
hame,’’ which carried me one hundred 
miles to the northern limit of her run at 
Smith Landing, on the Slave River. Here 
a series of heavy rapids, aggregating 240 


feet of fall in sixteen miles, requires a 
long portage over which the goods are 
carried in ox-carts, which make the trip 
across to Fort Smith on alternate days, 
returning loaded with furs. 

Fort Smith is the most southerly point 
reached by the steamer ‘‘ Wrigley,’’ which 
has a clear run of 1,300 miles down the 
Mackenzie. This post is remarkable for 
two things only —for the saline springs 
near it, which deposit immense quantities 
of crystal salt, and for its mosquitoes, 
this being the worst place for mosquitoes 
in the Far North. These insatiable pests, 
found everywhere from the international 
boundary to the islands of the Arctic Sea, 
render the Canadian summer a season of 
torment. There are but two seasons in 
the North, a snow season and a mosquito 
season ! 

Crossing the Great Slave Lake on the 
‘“Wrigley,’’ I reached Fort Rae on the 
7th of July. I made arrangements to 
winter at this bleak and desolate post, 
which is not upon the main line of travel. 
It is situated at the extremity of a penin- 
sula of barren granite hills, sixty miles 
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FORT RAE. 


north of the main body of the lake. 
Wind-swept and storm-beaten, five miles 
from fuel,— which must be hauled with 
dogs,—it only remains there because of 
the productive fishery near at hand. Only 
two white men live there, the company’s 
clerk and the French Catholic missionary 
who has devoted his life to the task of 
christianizing the Dog Ribs. 

These Indians belong to the Chippe- 
wyan race. The tribal name, Dog Rib, 
is a literal translation of the Indian word, 
Tli-chuh. They say that Chappewee was 
the Creator; that his descendants dwelt 
harmoniously together, until one day they 
quarreled as they were gambling with 
cards, whereupon they became widely 
dispersed. One of them, whose name is 
unknown, took a dog, big with young, 
away with him, which animal in due time 
brought forth a litter. As he visited his 
nets the pups threw off their skins and 
danced and sang as little children, in 
which state he found them on one occa- 
sion, having returned by stealth to the 
camp. He threw the dog-skins into the 
fire. The children, thus forced to retain 


their identity, grew up as the ancestors of 
the Dog Ribs. This accounts for their 
reluctance to adopt the dog as a beast of 
burden in the place of the women who 
did the hauling a hundred years ago. 

They are ‘‘ bush Indians,”’ only visiting 
the fort in July when the annual supplies 
arrive on the ‘“ Wrigley.’’ They spend 
the summer far out in the Barren Ground, 
hunting the caribou, which they kill in 
large numbers by spearing them in the 
back as the animals are swimming in the 
lakes. In September they return to the 
woods with the caribou or reindeer, whose 
movements they closely follow, as they 
are dependent upon them for food, cloth- 
ing and the lodges in which they live. 
The reindeer is as necessary to the wel- 
fare of the Dog Ribs and Yellow Knives 
as were the buffaloes to our plains Indi- 
ans. 

An old chief, Tenony, urged me to re- 
main with them. ‘‘ We would not live in 
your country,’’ said he. ‘‘ They say that 
poor people live in holes in the ground 
and that you do not give everyone a meal 
that comes to your lodge! You must not 
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go back to such a poor country. Stay 
with me and have plenty of fat trout and 
caribou to eat, and the lodges of my peo- 
ple will always welcome you.’’ A hospi- 
table invitation this; but, when the 
caribou move a hundred miles or more 
in a couple of days, as they sometimes 
do,—the course of their migration de- 
pending on the direction of the wind,— 
and Tenony and his followers have to 
move their household penates and other 
baggage by canoe or dog-sledge through a 
rugged region of barren rocks and stunted 
forests, or starve, I prefer a milder climate 
where Plenty is not so fleet of foot and 
Starvation is not always on my trail. 

In March they go on the annual musk- 
ox hunt in the Barren Ground. Previous 
to 1893 they hunted the musk-ox in the 
fall also, but the October hunt has been 
abandoned, as they have to penetrate 
farther into the Barrens each year, and 
the days are too short at that season to 
travel safely. 

Three years ago a hunter was lost ina 
storm, and each year some one is stricken 
with paralysis resulting from the hard- 
ship and exposure. 

A few years ago the Rae hunters found 
the musk-ox west of the Coppermine 
river, where the last stunted pines main- 
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tain a foothold in protected situations. 
Now the animals have been driven back 
two hundred miles from the timber. 
They are hunted by the natives tributary 
to Rae on the north and Resolution on 
the south side of the Great Slave Lake. 
As Rae is nearer the Barren Ground, I 
chose that post as my headquarters. 

I engaged a young Indian upon my ar- 
rival, who was to act as interpreter and 
general assistant. As is usually the case 
with northern Indians, the better he was 
treated the more impudent he became. 
Andrew was always ready to ‘‘ work the 
kettle,’’ but an ax-handle did not fit his 
hands! 

During the fortnight after arriving at 
the fort I boarded at the table of the 
company’s trader. Our fare consisted of 
boiled dried ‘‘deer meat’’ three times a 
day, and morning and evening a plate of 
small biscuits, one for each person. Tea 
and salt completed the bill. One can 
eat a full meal of deer-meat, dry meat, 
dried turkey, or ‘‘scrap,’’ as it is called, 
and feel just as hungry as before! 

The collection was not growing larger, 
and my health was growing decidedly 
worse in the meantime; so that I made 
every effort to induce the chief, Naohmby, 
to take me with him on the summer cari- 
bou hunt. 

Naohmby, like all the other Dog Ribs, 
thought that if I sent down skins of the 
caribou to be mounted in my country, 
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they would lis. there forever, which 
happy fate would induce all the vast 
herds that roam over the Dog Rib terri- 
tory to migrate southward to join them. 
He said his young men already had their 
canoes loaded ; Andrew and I could not 
paddle alone because there were many 
dangerous rapids; they would have to 
starve two weeks before reaching the 
caribou, which were so far away that I 
would lose courage altogether. 

The fear lest this childish superstition 
would prevent my securing musk-ox in 
the spring did not add to my peace of 
mind during the winter. 

Finding it impossible to accompany 
the Indians, I decided to make a recon- 
naissance into the Barren Ground alone. 
I was in search of a good field for collect- 
ing during the summer of 1894 ; I wanted 
ornithological specimens, which were not 
abundant about Rae; and, last but not 
least, I wanted something to eat. 

Though there were two hundred ca- 
noes at the fort, there were none large 
enough for two men and a camp outfit. 
I had never acquired the art of paddling 
a single birch canoe; knowledge of this 
fact leaked out, and the whole settlement 


came down to the landing to see the 
‘*Wokahwee”’ start off. As I slowly and 
laboriously made my way out of reach 
of their derisive advice, I was somewhat 
compensated for my own unpleasant ex- 
perience by observing the look of painful 
apprehension on the face of the boy An- 
drew. This was partly due to his fear 
that I would be spilled out and fear for his 
own safety, as I was unable to guide my 
canoe clear of hisown. The canoes were 
of the peculiar Dog Rib model, made 
very light for portaging. They were long 
and sharp, with high curved ends decked 
over with birch-bark. They were twenty- 
four inches in the beam with straight 
sides. Owing to the upward curve they 
were very short keeled and cranky. 
Mine wanted to travel in a circle for an 
hour or two; or, if I did not care about 
going that way, it seemed willing to com- 
promise by turning bottom up? 

We followed the lake shore for four days 
through a maze of small, rocky islands 
until we reached the Yellow Knife River. 
This, like all the rivers of the region, con- 
sists of lakes, varying in extent from a few 
hundred yards to several miles, which are 
connected by short channels with rapids 
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and cataracts. This stream was followed 
by Sir John Franklin in his journey to the 
Coppermine in 1820 and 1821, and has not 
been visited by a white man since. 

Andrew knew no more about the route 
than did I, and it was not always easy 
to find the right channel. We crossed 
picturesque lakes, as clear as crystal, 
hemmed in by lofty granite hills, every- 
where boulder-strewn, scantily covered 
with pine, tamarac and birch. 

Toward the Barren Ground the hills 
became more rugged, their summits bar- 
ren, in places glistening white with broad 
bands of feldspar, or reflecting the sun- 
light from the ten thousand pieces of im- 
bedded mica. The vertical cliffs were 
brilliantly colored by red and yellow 
lichens. The country rose rapidly as we 
advanced, the ascent being at least 150 
feet at one series of rapids less than a 
mile in length, and in others nearly as 
much. 

We depended upon the net and our 
guns for provision. To-day it might be 
boiled suckers, to-morrow gulls, with an 


occasional duck by way of variety. We 
returned to Fort Rae at the end of 
eighteen days, having traveled three 
hundred miles. During the trip we had 
some interesting experience, shooting 
rapids and sailing in rough water with 
the canoes lashed together. We landed 
at the fort drenched with spray, and 
everything in the canoes soaking wet. 
On our return I found a large canoe 
with a crew of four Indians and half- 
breeds just ready to start for Fort Reso- 
lution, a hundred and sixty miles distant 
across the lake. I wished to make ar- 
rangements for the buffalo hunt from 
Resolution in winter, and to see if I 
could not engage an assistant for the 
musk-ox trip; so I embraced the op- 
portunity to accompany them. We ex- 
pected to cross in five days. I provided 
six days’ rations and an abundance of 
tea for the party. As we were delayed 
by heavy gales, I portioned out the 
provision so that it lasted twelve days, 
and then enjoyed a four days’ fast before 
reaching the fort. My only shelter from 
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the frequent rains and sleet was a canvas 
blanket cloth seven feet square. The ex- 
pedition never possessed a tent. After 
this long fast I did not feel hungry, but 
was very weak. In paddling it seemed 
to me that I could hear the bones creak ! 

After a day’s rest I started back for 
Rae, this time with plenty of provision. 
We were again delayed for fourteen days 
by winds and ice, reaching Rae on the 
28th of September. 

The month of October was spent in 
collecting birds and wood. The boy 
Andrew not being willing to chop wood 
alone, and I—feeling that my mission 
was to collect specimens and not to 
spend the time keeping myself warm — 
discharged him, paying him for drinking 
my tea two months and a half. 

Until the last four or five years the 
reindeer or caribou appeared at Rae on 
the 1st of November. In 1893 they were 
reported to be within seventy-five miles 
of the fort on the 1st. The lakes were 
long since frozen, though the snow was 
not yet deep enough to afford good sled- 
ding across the portages. I engaged a 
young Indian as guide for a week’s hunt, 
and set off toward the north on the 2d of 
November. We found the caribou in a 
low range of mountains, scattered about 
in bands of from twenty to a hundred. 
My dogs were keen hunters, and when 
the caribou appeared on the ice they 
would give chase at full cry. I would 
jump on the sled, while Yahty ran behind 
holding the sled line. The caribou would 
run circling about us, giving us an occa- 
sional chance shot. The bounding, sway- 
ing sled was not the best footing from 
which to do fancy shooting, yet I secured 
five caribou, making a heavy load which 
the dogs dragged fifty miles against a 
strong gale of wind the last day before 
reaching the fort. The fresh venison 
made a very acceptable change from our 
fare of willow ptarmigan, or white par- 
tridges, which had been coming about 
the fort in thousands during the past 
fortnight. 

During the month of November I went 
‘upon four such trips, trying to secure 
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choice caribou skins for museum speci- 
mens. I went with a different party of 
Indians each time, each party having 
fresh dogs. They would each want to 
see how ‘‘ Wokahwee”’ could run, and 
they kept me busy running snow shoe 
races. To run for an hour is not diffi- 
cult, but to run nine or ten hours a day 
for a month with the cumbersome snow 
shoes on my feet tried my strength se- 
verely. As a matter of fact I was worn 
out, but was too proud to give up, and 
managed to retain to the end the respect 
of the Dog Ribs for Anglo-Saxon endur- 
ance. 

The dogs were pretty hardly used, hav- 
ing traveled over five hundred miles, and 
having brought in heavy loads. 

The next thing to be done was to try 
and secure specimens of the wood buff- 
alo. These animals are so few in number 
and the country which they inhabit is so 
large that I had little hopes of getting 
any; yet, if I did not try there was a 
positive certainty that I would not secure 
them. They are found in the unexplored 
region west of the Great Slave River, 
between the Peace River and the Great 
Slave Lake. A few are killed each year 
by hunters from Forts Resolution, Smith, 
or Chippewyan, Fort Smith being much 
the best place from which to hunt them. 
Mr. Pike, an English gentleman, and Mr. 
McKinlay, the clerk in charge of Resolu- 
tion, are the only white men who had 
ever entered this territory. 

On the first of December a dog team, 
with an Indian to run before the dogs, 
and a half-breed driver, leaves Rae with 
the mail to meet the Mackenzie River 
packet at Fort Providence. By accom- 
panying them and driving my own team, 
I could reach Resolution without expense, 
but would just double the distance. The 
trail across to Providence is only used 
two or three times each winter, and as we 
were the first to cross there was no track 
at all. The route was faintly marked by 
broken twigs across open meadows, and 
through cypress thickets and brulées by 
blazed trees. We crossed one hundred 
and ninety lakes and were often delayed 
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by having to search for the trail leading 
up from the farther side of the larger 
ones. The snow was not yet of sufficient 
depth to cover the fallen timber, so that 
every few minutes we had to lift the head 
of the sled over prostrate logs. The 
snow was soft and the load so heavy that 
I pushed on the sled with a pole attached 
to the middle of the load, walking on 
small snow shoes in the track behind. 

We reached the Post early on the 8th, 
and found the packet waiting for our 
mail,,, After a day’s rest I started with 
the packet again, now in charge of fresh 
men and dogs. 

Much has been written about this winter 
packet which travels two thousand miles 
by relays of men and dogs before reach- 
ing the northernmost railway point. A 
pine box that will carry two hundred 
pounds of letters is carried on an H. B. 
flat sled. The dogs are gayly decorated 
with ‘‘ teppees,’’ or dog-blankets, worked 
with silk and beads, and carry a chime of 
fifty to a hundred bells. A young half- 
breed or Indian runs before the team, 
which is driven by an engaged servant, 
as the Company’s laborers are called. 
This train travels about thirty-five miles a 
day in winter, and forty to fifty in the 
long days of March and April. 

Old John Hope, a pure-blood Cree, has 
driven the packet across the Great Slave 
Lake for the past nineteen years. It is 
the coldest and most dangerous portion 
of the ordinarily traveled route. When 
a strong wind blows there is nothing to 
be done but to camp and wait for it to 
subside, which means to starve men and 
teams for that length of time, as no pro- 
vision is taken for delays. 

Le Grand Frete, or the ‘‘ Big Cold”’ of 


winter, was now upon us. The tempera-- 


ture ranged from 40° to 60° below zero. 
There were only one or two days when 
this caused us any inconvenience while 
traveling, but at night the intense cold 
seemed unendurable. Weneverhad any 
shelter but our blankets. 

To keep a fire going all night was 
impossible. The coals thrown off would 
burn our blankets, and then, too, it 


would keep one man busy cutting wood. 
I have been informed frequently since my 
return that I ‘‘doubtless became accus- 
tomed to the cold, being out day and 
night nearly the year round.’ If these 
individuals had lain from three o’clock 
until five every morning, unable to sleep 
from cold and rheumatism, and kicking 
and squirming to keep from freezing, 
they might have some doubts about the 
matter. Then I had either to call the 
men or make a fire myself. Breaking 
through the crust of frost and snow and 
searching in the darkness for a strip of 
birch bark with which to ignite the charred 
remnants of the last night’s fire, was 
always a chilly experience. A tin or cop- 
per pail, filled with snow, with a handful of 
black tea in it, would be put on the fire, 
and a piece of dried deer meat warmed, 
—this constituted our breakfast, after 
which, each man loaded and lashed his 
own sled, an operation occupying ten or 
fifteen minutes, during which time the 
hands were often exposed in handling 
the lines. This was the coldest work of 
the day. A few minutes’ running would 
make us comfortably warm again. In an 
hour or two the first gleams of dawn 
would appear, called ‘‘combali’’ by the 
Indians, and ‘‘small daylight’’ by the 
half-breeds. In another hour it would 
have become ‘big daylight,’’ and soon 
after the sun would rise, transforming the 
endless stretch of snow, bordered by the 
monotonous pines, into a plain of purity, 
diamond-studded, bounded by a forest of 
dark green, softened and rounded by its 
mantle of snow. The boy before the 
dogs runs with a free and untiring step. 
The whip cracks merrily. The bells with 
a hundred tinkling tongues proclaim the 
joys of light and life —life is worth living ! 

At the midday halt another kettle of 
tea and slab of dried meat is disposed of. 
Two fish are cut in halves and given to 
each team of dogs. In an hour we are 
again on our way. Toward evening the 
boy stops more frequently. The whip 
cracks dully on the heavy coats of the 
tired team. Rough-hewn French and 
English expletives replace the songs of 
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One’s limbs have been 


the morning. 
tired so long that they seem to have lost 


all feeling. The hands are so numb that 
it would be impossible to button one’s 
coat. Thesled lines must be untied with 
the teeth. The ice forms over one’s beard 
in a solid mass, which causes the voice 
to sound muffled, and which in time 
freezes the lips. The eyelashes are nearly 
always covered with frost, which seriously 
interferes with the sight. The vapor from 
our heated bodies gathers in feathery 
crystals on the hair of our capotes. At 
times the ma/ de raquette, or ‘‘snow shoe 
sickness,’’made our ankle joints gratedry, 
causing the most exquisite torture at every 
step,— life is a cold and dismal failure ! 

Before darkness set in the dogs were 
halted, and all entered the bush, ax in 
hand, to gather fuel. After piling up 
about a cord of dead pines, two of us 
would make the camp while the boy con- 
tinued carrying wood for the morning fire. 

The snow would be thrown aside, using 
the snow shoes for shovels. Small pines 
were gathered and stripped, the brush 
forming a foundation which kept us out 
of the snow. 

As the boy lighted the fire we brought 
up the sleds. The dogs would be lying 
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apparently lifeless until the command, 
‘marche !’’ when they wouid spring to 
their feet and throw all their reserve 
strength into the effort necessary to force 
the sleds through the soft drifts which 
gather along the shore. The sleds were 
placed alongside the square bed of brush, 
the blankets would be taken out, and 
eight frozen fish for each team placed be- 
fore the fire to thaw. More brush must 
then be piled outside the sleds to keep 
the dogs from eating the wrappers and 
lines. The harness was hung out of their 
reach and then, as soon as the dogs were 
fed, we were ready for supper, for which 
we could have choice of dried meat or a 
roasted whitefish, taking the fish from 
the dogs’ allowance and roasting it on a 
stick. I sometimes had a small piece of 
unleavened bread to thaw and, at rare 
intervals, enjoyed the luxury of a piece 
of deer’s tallow. 

After supper the footgear was changed 
and thoroughly dried. Then we rolled 
up in our double blankets, a light deer- 
skin robe outside. The stars shone with 
a sharp electric glitter, the aurora flamed 
and waved and streamed far beyond the 
zenith. Sleep came quickly, and an- 
other day was ended. 


[ Continued in the July Midland.) 
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ELOVED, when the sun went down the West, 
With all its royal banners, red and gold, 
Flaunting above the far hill’s crimson crest, 

And melting down into the twilight’s fold, 

My heart went with it, all its rosy glow 

Lost in the pain of parting. 
The heavy clouds hang o’er your lonely way 
Across the wide, white prairies’ wastes of snow. 
Shall morning flush again the eastern sky 


Dull and gray 


LAKE MILLS, WIS. 





With all the regal beauty that the night 
Crushed ’neath her sable robes? Nay, love, shall I 
Look to the East to see returning light? 


Out from the cold, gray West, shall morning come, 
When one tired traveler turns his face toward home. 


Fanny Kennish Earl. 















I. 
N EVERY side, far almost as the 
eye could reach, stretched the 
ominous grey of the Arizona desert. 
Quivering and treacherous as a fabric 
of woven serpents, and writhing in that 
semblance under the stroke of the angry 
sun, the unsubstantial prospect of the 
sandy plain stretched off and off, until it 
faded on the horizon into the grim spirit 
forms of the Fata Morgana, colossal, fan- 
tastic, threatening, wide-stalking as the 
bodes of doom. Nota tree, not a living 
shrub of green, not a hint of the common 
blessing of a running stream lay any- 
where upon the face of that vista of mis- 
erable monotony. Flowerless, waterless, 
hopeless, it lay. Sixty miles to the west 
stretched the low black mounds of a half 
volcanic range of mountains. Sixty thou- 
sand leagues it might as well have been. 
In a little hollow scooped out in the 
sand lay seven men, or figures of men. 
Three of these were motionless. Al- 
ready, high above in the cloudless and 
unpitying blue, there swept in wide cir- 
cles those black ghosts of birds which at 
such times seem mysteriously conjured 
out of space by the spirit of dissolution. 
Hardly more evident of life than these 
three motionless ones were the other 
four figures which lay crouched or prone 
upon the sand. Haggard, distressed, 


parched, dumb, they looked dully at - 


each other and about them, and saw no 
hope either in the face of friend or in the 
face of the merciless heavens. It was all 
over with Captain Henry Jordan and his 
little scouting party. Every man there 
knew it. And so did every skulking 


renegade Apache of the band now lying 
out under the mesquite bushes, waiting 
for heat and thirst to complete what they 
dared not rush in and complete for them- 
selves. 

The heavy hours dragged on, un- 
marked by any ictus save now and then 
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the whish of an arrow or the crack of an 
answering rifle shot. These were sol- 
diers of the regular army. While they 
lived they would fight. There were mo- 
tionless figures also out among the mes- 
quites, for the Western rifles had not been 
handled carelessly. But this fight was 
simply the fight of despair. Night would 
end it. Lower and lower sank the sun to- 
ward the black mountains: Lower and 
lower also sank the blackwinged birds. 
‘*My God!”’ groaned Captain Jordan, 
‘if we could only get out and bury our 
men!’’ Then, turning to his living com- 
panions, ‘‘ My boys,”’ he said, tears start- 
ing to his eyes as he spoke, ‘“‘I’ve got 
you all into this. I oughtn’t to have 


done it. What will they say of me at the 
post !”’ 
‘*Cap,’’ said one voice, ‘‘they can’t 


say nothin’ of you ner none of us, ex- 
cept’n we died game. An’ 
all got to go some day.”’ 

‘‘Corporal Hankins, how’s your arm?”’ 
asked Jordan. 

“All right, Cap’n, thank ye sir,’’ re- 
plied Corporal Hankins, in a lie so brave 
it must have been forgiven. Corporal 
Hankins’ lips would have been very 
white had they not been so grimed with 
dust and powder smoke. 

‘* How are you feeling, Snyder ?’’ 

*‘T guess I can shoot a while longer, 
Captain,’’ was the simple reply. Private 
Snyder was shot through the side. 

‘Are you badly hurt, Jim?”’ 

‘‘Naw,”’ answered the last man, Jim 
““On’y 
a scratch on my leg— don’t amount to 
nothin’. I reckon you’re worse off your- 
self than any of us with that leg of your’n, 
Cap’n, aint ye?”’ 

‘*Bad enough,” said Jordan quietly. 
“T can’t last till morning. There isn’t so 
much glory in this as I used to think. If it 


I ’low we 


” 


*Copyright, 1895, by the author. All rights 
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were a straight fight with men I wouldn’t 
mind, but those beasts !— I only hope my 
mother will never know much about it.’’ 

Something in these words filled the 
soul of every hearer with rage. Rage 
glared in the eyes of all. Haines, the only 
man who could do so, sprang to his feet, 
shook aloft a clenched hand and hurled 
forth a torrent of imprecations. He was 
answered by a 


the coming evening was but the fanning 
of the wing of the angel of Death. It 
was a question whether Private Snyder 
could shoot even a little while longer, 
now. Captain Jordan, slowly, carefully, 
with eyes not altogether clear, had been 
writing for some time upon the blank 
leaves of a memorandum book he had 
taken from his pocket. 





torrentofarrows 
and rifle balls. 
One of the re- 
maining horses 
which, dull and 
nearly over- 
come with thirst 
and fatigue, 
stood fastened 
just at one side 
of the little 
trench, fell, shot 
through the 


lungs. 
‘*Down, man, 
down!”’ cried 


Jordan feebly. 
‘*Do you want 
our last good 
man and horse 
killed? Keep 
down!”’ 

“It don’t make 
no difference,”’ 
said Haines sul- 
lenly, as he sank 
back behind the 
rim of the sand- 
pit. ‘‘We’ll 
never get out 
anyway. There’s 
over thirty 
’Paches in that 
bunch.’’ 

Indeed, there 
was no hope for 
the little party of 
soldiers who lay 
here in thesand- 
hole. Silence 
fell upon them. 








" With permission of ** Forest and Streain."’ 
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‘“‘Jim,’’ he said at length, quietly. 
‘* Que carey, Cap’n?’’ answered Haines, 
starting up and speaking in the half- 
Spanish which, as much as any other, 
was the language of the country. 

‘Jim, it’s coming on night,’’ said Cap- 
tain Jordan, ‘‘and it’s going to be dark. 
There’s no hope for us and there’s no use 
trying for help. But there’s my horse 
and yours. You're the strongest man in 
the lot. If you can creep out after dark, 
there’s one chance in a thousand you can 
reach the range and make the railroad 
before noon to-morrow.”’ 

**T couldn’t git no squad here in time, 
Cap’n,”’ said Jim. 

“‘T know you couldn’t. That isn’t it. 
I don’t want you to go for help. I want 
you to go—”’ 

‘You want me to go away and leave 
you fellers here ?’’ 

“Vea.” 

** Well, I won’t do 1t.”’ 

*‘T am the officer in command of this 
party, sir, and I order you to do it!”’ 
said Jordan, sharply. 

“All right, Cap’n. Fer onc’t in my 
life I’m goin’ to distobey orders. I’d 
sooner distobey a dead officer,— beggin’ 
your pardon, Cap’n,— than to go off like 
a d——d coward and leave my pardners 
while they was alive, an’ in a hole like 
this.”’ 

‘**Pardner,’’ said Jordan tremulously, 
laying a hand on the man’s shoulder and 
lapsing yet more deeply into the easy 


Western speech, ‘‘I reckon you'd do it to 


oblige a friend, wouldn’t you ?”’ 

‘‘You mustn’t put it that way, Cap’n; 
it aint fair. They aint no earthly obliga- 
tion I can do fer you. It’s too late fer 
help. If I went off now, who’d prove to 
the boys at the post that I didn’t run 
away like a skulkin’ coward — they aint 
none of you fellers could ever tell dif- 
fer’nt. Besides, it aint right.’ 

‘Listen here, Jim. There isn’t much 
chance that you'll get through. They’ll 
probably get you in the morning, for I 
don’t believe either of the horses will 
hold out. But if you do get through, 
here’s a paper stating that I sent you out. 
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, and tell her I sent you. 





That will clear you, if you should need 
any clearing. You must get to the rail- 
road and to the post. You must start 
the boys out. Tell them — describe it— 
they’11—they’ll find us. But you must 
not come back with them here. You 
must go from the post straight on to the 
States for me.”’ 

‘To the States, Cap’n! What’s the 
matter with you—are you wanderin’?”’ 
The rough scout put an arm under his of- 
ficer’s shoulder and looked anxiously into 
his face. All barriers of rank were rap- 
idly fading away in these last moments. 

**No, old man,’’ said Jordan, smiling 
faintly, ‘‘but I’m getting weak mighty 
fast. Hold on till I try to tell you— 
you’ll go, old man, as a last favor, won’t 
you?”’ 

‘“Clear to the States, Cap’n — why, 
how can [?”’ 

‘* Promise me !”’ 

The steel of Jordan’s nature overcame 
the iron of the other. Haines set his 
lips. 

“‘T reckon I'll have to go, Cap’n,”’ said 
he, ‘‘though you might git plenty better 
for that sort of a trail. Do you want me 
to go to your folks ?”’ 

“Yes, after a while. But first you 
must take this letter to the woman whose 
name is onit, here. You must find her— 
no matter where she is — before the end 
of June. It is the 3d of June to-day. I 
am sending you East because I know I 
can depend on you to deliver this letter 
before the end of the month. You must 
get some roses, some red roses, some- 
where here in Arigona, and you must 
give her the roses with the letter, and tell 
her I sent you. Put them in her hands, 
Every year, in 
June, ten years now, I’ve sent her some 
redroses. It’s Junenow. These are the 
last, now —tell her these are the last.”’ 

‘*She your wife, Cap’n?’’ asked Haines 
gently. 

“lo.” 

‘*Was she, ever ?”’ 

‘“‘No; but she ought to have been,’’ 
groaned Jordan. ‘‘I’d be better fit to 
die to-night if she had been.”’ 
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‘* She throws ye over, I expect, Cap’n?”’ 

Jordan nodded. 

‘‘An’ you’re sendin’ me away, now, to 
leave you fellers here alone, ’thout no 
chance on earth to git away, fer to go an’ 
pack a lot of flowers to some d——d fool 
woman that’d throw over a man like you! 
Well, by —.”’ 

‘** Hush, Jim, hush! Don't swear. You 
mustn’t speak so of this woman, or any 
woman. I forgave her, years ago. We 
can’t fight women, you know, as if they 
were Indians.”’ 

‘‘Seems’s if they was a good deal 
alike !’’ muttered Jim, ‘‘ you can’t depend 
on ’em, neither one.”’ 

Jordan did not hear him. ‘‘ There’s 
anothef thing, Jim,’’ he continued weakly, 
‘*more important than all the rest. You 
know my little girl, Anita, at the post?’’ 

“Is that your daughter, Cap’n, that 
little black-eyed four-year-old? Why, 
she’s half-Mexican, aint she? I ‘lowed 
you’d ’dopted her. Say, it can’t be — you 
don’t mean that this woman in the States 
is her mother?”’ 

Jordan’s face flushed deeply, weak and 
faint as he was. ‘‘No! No!”’ said he, 
withall hisenergy. ‘‘ Don’t ask me, Jim; 
don’t ask me too much. Belle Danvers 
isn’t ’Nita’s mother, but she ought to have 
been, God knows. Perhaps she will be, 
yet. Take ’Nita to her. Tell her the 
child has no mother — we were to have 
been married the 27th of June, ten years 
ago. Oh God! I don’t know, I don’t 
understand it all. I don’t see how it is a 
man can start out, trying to live right and 
be honest, and not wanting to harm a 
soul on earth, and yet get so far away 
from happiness, and so far from what he 
knows is right. I don’t see how I got so 
far below my own standard of living —I 
oughtn’t to blame her, Jim, ought I? But 
sometimes I think if she had been fair, if 
she had only been just,— that’s all I ever 
wanted on the earth,— my baby wouldn’t 
be motherless and worse than that, and I 
wouldn’t be lying herenow. And I must 
go and leave it all unsettled —all wrong 
—Oh, it’s all wrong, all wrong! This 
world doesn’t go right, Jim; it isn’t just. 





Will we have another chance somewhere, 
I wonder, and will it all be clear?’’ 

An hour later Jordan spoke again. 
His voice had sunk to a broken whisper. 
‘‘Jim !’’ he called feebly. 

‘Yes, Cap’n,”’ whispered Haines, bend- 
ing over him. 

‘* My last wish — take her my roses, and 
my letter, and—and my baby, and my 
love—I don’t know what love is—it 
seems to last—I don’t think I quite un- 
derstand — don’t understand anything !— 
Ride on, Private Haines !—Jim, Jim!”’ 

‘“*'Yes, Cap’n.”’ 

‘Ts it night?’’ 





Thus it happened that Jim Haines, part 
soldier, part scout, part cattleman and all 
frontiersman, started out, a strange mes- 
senger on a mission yet more strange. 
Private Snyder was lying very quiet as 
Jim touched him to say good-bye. Cor- 
poral Hankins shook him feebly by the 
hand. With all his might Jim struggled 
to keep down the noise of his own sob- 
bing. He was weeping like a child as he 
bent over the saddle-horn and urged bay 
Nellie cautiously forward. Captain Jor- 
dan’s horse he left behind. ‘‘I won’t be 
the one to part him and his horse,’’ mut- 
tered he. With this one soldierly thought 
to cheer him, he trotted slowly out from 
what he thought to be the line of the 
lurking foe, turned then toward where 
his instinct told him the mountains lay, 
and, settling down into the saddle, took 
up the swinging gallop of the plains. 


Il. 


In every part of Nature’s infinite and 
exquisite machinery, from the law of grav- 
itation down to the laws working through 
human misery, there is fixed immutably 
the principle of compensation. There is 
put upon no atom of the universe a strain 
for which there has not been made a mer- 
ciful, or merciless, provision. The sol- 
dier in actual battle knows no fear. The 
victim under the lion’s paw does not feel 
pain. Any imminent calamity brings 
with it a numbing and dulling of the 
sense which must sustain it. Thus, mer- 
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cifully or mercilessly, the hurt sense is 
enabled to support the shock then and 
perhaps again. Nature must go on. 
Were this pitiless mercy not implanted 
with the very seeds of the universe, all 
earth would so resound with lamenta- 
tions that the business of life and living 
could rot for a moment endure. 

We need not wee,p, therefore, for our 
beleaguered soldier and his companions, 
nor question concerning them. They 
met the fate of mankind under the pallia- 
tives which such disaster brings. More- 
over, theirs was the fate of men and 
gentlemen sustained by honor, courage 
and a sense of duty ; things of which we 
hear little in these days, but which in 
time of ultimate distress may even yet 
appear, radiant and noble, to show that 
dying is not worse than living, nor less a 
part of the plan of life at large. 

The messenger of these unfortunates 
held on his way across the desert. The 
apathy of misery had assailed him, and 
he had small care whether it were life or 
death that faced him; but still, pushed 
on by the hand of a stern purpose, borne 
up, perhaps, by strength of the immortal 
faithfulness, the invincible vigor of re- 
solve, which made the very soul of his 
mission, he pressed on and on, dogged, 
persistent, unafraid, faithful himself to a 
faith which death had not been strong 
enough to kill, in his mind but one burn- 
ing picture, in his heart but one formu- 
lated desire. Rough Jim Haines appeared 
to himself only as a hard-pressed fron- 


tiersman, athirst nearly unto death and 


many miles from safety. To other eyes 
he may have been far more. He knew 
not that he was a messenger of truth and 
justice. He knew nothing of that great 
truth so often doubted by us all, that 
justice does live forever and will prevail 
for each of us, either in this measured 
time of ours or in a time to come. That, 
too, is one of Nature’s compensations. 
Therefore, though Jim Haines, the hum- 
ble instrument thereto, knew nothing of 
all this, to eyes unseen the rude rider of 
the plains may have been tall and stately, 
clothed in beauty and in strength, whilé 


under the brown and patient feet of his 
laboring steed there may have been 
wings, lifting and flying toward the end 
of that which ought to be. 

No horse of any breed on earth except 
that of the plains could have done what 
bay Nellie did, waterless and under a 
broiling sun most of the way, carrying a 
forty pounds saddle and a man who with 
rifle and belt weighed close upon two 
hundred more. In the chronicles of that 
region Jim Haines’ ride is spoken of to- 
day as a feat never to be repeated. Per- 
haps it will not be,—or not until again 
the immortal spirit of love shall join un- 
seen hands with justice and so help on 
the rider. 

By some fiendish cunning of their own 
the savages had discovered that one of 
their victims had escaped them, and by 
some means unknown a pursuing party 
from their band had followed the trail as 
true as hounds. Their horses, light, wiry 
and less encumbered than that of the 
plainsman, made even better speed for 
atime. When morning dawned Haines 
knew well what the dark figures on the 
horizon meant. He looked back grimly, 
and deliberately slackened Nellie’s lop- 
eared lope into a walk. A few miles 
further and he would be in the broken 
country of the Ma/ Pais range, through 
which but one trail for horsemen led. It 
was not probable that the Apaches would 
follow him far into the hills, for they 
themselves would dread an ambush. Up 
to the hills Haines knew he could keep 
his distance. It was half deliberate plan 
and half an unreasoning and blind long- 
ing for revenge which made him loiter 
along as he did. The scream of a bullet 
and a vicious spit or two in the sand near 


‘ by informed him that his enemies had 


opened fire upon him. Slowly and de- 
liberately, with sheer anger in every fea- 
ture, he dismounted, adjusted the leaf of 
his own rifle sight, kneeled upon the 
sand and sped a wicked, careful shot. 
He watched some seconds for the little 
puff of dust cut up by the ball, which fell 
a trifle short. Then rapidly, before the 
savages had time to scatter or to change 
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the range, he jerked down the lever, 
raised the muzzle a grade higher without 
stopping to adjust the rear sight, and 
once, twice, three times sent the heavy 
bullet on its mission. The Anglo-Saxon 
surpasses the Indian in any art, no mat- 
ter how rude. The antelope hunter of 
the plains has skill with the rifle which 
no Indian can attain. These five Apaches 
had come too close. One of their num- 
ber, so far away that the bitter-faced 
rifleman could scarcely have told the 
color of his blanket had he worn one, 
went down, horse and all. 

‘‘D—n you, that’s one!’’ muttered Jim. 
“D—n you! D—n you!”’ An oath to 
a shot, the lever rattled, and the bullets 
sped until the magazine of the rifle was 
empty. Then Jim stood erect, took a 
cartridge from his belt, and fired a last 
vindictive shot before refilling the mag- 
azine. Slowly, looking backward, fairly 
aglow with dull rage, and half a mind to 
turn back in pursuit of his pursuers, he 
then resumed the saddle and fared on, 
head still over shoulder, angry and not 
dismayed. 

That ended the pursuit. If the Apaches 
came closer Haines never knew it. He 
was soon deep in the windings of the 
Mal Pais trail, and crowding plucky 
Nellie on and on. Fifteen miles — ten — 
five. At last, haggard, begrimed, red- 
eyed, nearly crazed, and muttering no 
one knew what about not being able to 
‘*find any rose-flower in the whole God- 
forsaken country,’’ he reeled from his 
horse to the platform at the station and 
lay face upward in the terrible sun. 


III. 


For one who has never seen the inimi- 
table panorama of the Western moun- 
tains there are few more beautiful, albeit 
quiet, pictures to be seen in America than 
those lying in that region of which we 
may call Lake George the center. To 
ascend the noble Connecticut Valley, to 
cross the granite hills to the shore of his- 
toric Champlain, then to descend that 
lake and Lake George, to pass on fora 
sojourn at Saratoga, crossing thence to 
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the Hudson, and descending that stream 
to the city by the sea— one can see much 
of America and of American life in that 
one journey. Such a journey is pleas- 
antest in the summer. If a whole sum- 
mer can be devoted to it, then very well. 
Belle Danvers was thus devoting the 
entire summer of this year. 

There is a certain so-called Summer 
School of Languages which annually as- 
sembles at a quiet old city near the upper 
end of Lake Champlain, and which is 
largely attended by school teachers of 
the linguistic sort, by ladies of a literary 
turn of mind, and young persons of ad- 
vanced ideas who much affect to disport 
themselves in that high wave of self-com- 
placency which is now passing over the 
country under the general name of Cul- 
ture. This summer school has features 
which should appeal to the thrifty among 
its patrons, for one can there carry on the 
duty of self-development,— that immedi- 
ate and pressing care ever at hand for the 
truly advanced,—and can at the same 
time pass a very pleasant summer vaca- 
tion amid scenes favorable to rest and 
recreation. It was here that Miss Dan- 
vers had seen fit to establish herself. 
Here, aloof from all the busy world, she 
had made herself very comfortable, and 
was well recovered from the fatigues of 
what she persuaded herself had been 
a very dutiful and trying year. Indeed, 
her toil had been that attendant upon a 
wide system of calling acquaintances and 
dressmakers, varied by numerous liter- 
ary socities, reading clubs, missions for 
the poor, bureaus of thought, and asso- 
ciations for the advancement of woman. 
For Belle Danvers, sweet-faced and 
thoughtful, irreproachably well-dressed, 
and fair in high degree to look upon, 
belonged distinctly among those strange 
products of to-day’s civilization which 
we can only hopelessly call ‘‘ advanced ’”’ 
young women. These already form a 
class. Presently the class will fade away. 
Most of all, there is change in the fauna 
of this world. 

Miss Danvers was a Western girl, if 
being born near the Mississippi River 
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makes one Western to-day. All the 
better for what she herself would have 
called her ‘‘type’’; for she was simply 
a blossom of wondrous grace and deli- 
cacy borne upon a rugged parent stem 
—a type whose united vigor and fine- 
ness we shall not find anywhere better 
than in the West. Mingled good sense 
and sweetness of mien, poise, self-reli- 
ance, yet comeliness of figure, charity of 
heart, tenderness of soul—what a nar- 
row escape Belle Danvers had from be- 
ing a woman, and what a woman she 
might have been! 

Belle’s parents had devoted their lives 
to the simple pursuit of making money, 
devoutly believing that to be the chief 
and proper end of any life. Of books 
and the arts, of the wider world, of any- 
thing beyond the narrow circle of busi- 
ness and household routine, neither the 
men nor the women of the Danvers fam- 
ily knew or cared the least. The educa 
tion of the desk and of the household 
task seemed to them sufficient. Upon 
Belle —the youngest of the family —they 
looked, as the years passed by, with dis- 
trust, surprise, amazement, and then 
pride. Later, the pride became idolatry, 
and the youngest of them all became 
the family oracle. The close of an aca- 
demic course had left in Belle’s mind a 
thirst for the higher and less frequented 
springs of knowledge. Books, reading, 
a degree at Vassar, a year in Europe, 
all these came in natural sequence ; and 
their result was a transformation in mind, 


thought, and methods of life, a rebound . 


to the very opposite of the old family 
ways. Belle reformed her family, from 
table manners to parlor ornaments. In 
return, her family worshipped her. So 
far, very well. Meantime, Belle Dan- 
vers had twice fallen in love ; once with 
a man, and once with a theory of a man. 
These loves are inconsistent. 

One trait Miss Danvers had in pro- 
nounced degree —that of secretiveness. 
This was inherited. It is probable that 
the type of the pure business man is de- 
scended from the ground-squirrel, which 

annot talk because its mouth is too full 


of things it is hurrying to hoard. The 
hoarding instinct renders squirrel or man 
chary of even the slightest acquisition 
which has come within grasp of mouth 
or mind. Secrecy is a necessity in busi- 
ness. ' Generations of business thrift and 
secrecy had made the Danvers fortune, 
which was a substantial one. It had also 
left upon this daughter of the family a 
niggardliness of herself, of her thoughts 
and her experiences, which made her a 
study even to her closest friends. There 
was a jest among them that Belle would 
not tell you the time of day without coax- 
ing. Little apt, then, was she to explain 
fully to her family the involutions of those 
thoughts naturally the most secret, or to 
converse freely over any affair of the 
heart. That there had been such an af- 
fair in Belle’s life her people knew very 
well. They knew that it happened years 
ago, when Belle was in Vassar, just turned 
twenty. They knew that the man in the 
case was a young officer at West Point, 
and the thought of this filled their minds 
with horror. They also knew that the 
affair was ended, and so they let it rest, 
shrouding the daughter of the family all 
the more with a tenderness of their own, 
which she silently returned. It was con- 
trary to family maxims to press an un- 
pleasant topic, and therefore few questions 
were asked. Belle had little to volunteer 
by way of detailed information. ‘‘ There 
could be no advantage in that,’’ she said 
calmly. Her people in their stolid way 
respected her wish, since they did not 
believe in doing anything in which there 
was not advantage. They had opposed 
the marriage because they could see no 
advantage in that. After the day had 


_ been fixed for the wedding, the engage- 


ment had been broken. Why? There 
could be no advantage in asking, and 
they did not ask. The Danvers family 
was unique. 

To answer that little question, ‘‘ Why ?”’ 
would take a far look into the deep 
waters which ran stilly through Belle 
Danvers’ life. It would bring one back 
to a time years ago when, upon a pleas- 
ant night in June, there came into her 
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life an hour of that superb happiness 
which has no counterpart on earth and no 
superior predicable for a world to come, 
since from this supreme joy we are not 
able to measure on. That was the hour 
when Belle Danvers loved the man and 
owned it, and felt it sing in every fiber of 
her soul, and heard the leaves whisper it, 
and saw the infinite stars look down and 
ratify her vow of faith. 

Then, if we should press further our 
question, ‘‘ Why ?’’ we should fall upon 
another night, later in her life, when, 
white faced and quivering, in her mis- 
guided fancy a martyr to duty and to 
principle, she sent away from her the man 
she once had loved because, short by the 
yard-stick, wanting by the scale, he fitted 
not her fine-built theory of a man. ‘‘I 
do not love him,’’ she protested to her- 
self. ‘‘I must not love him. I ought 
not to love him. He is not wholly good 
and perfect. Better I should spend my 
life among good women, putting down 
this love and making myself a type of 
what Woman to-day may be, a being of 
herself, not fettered by ancient custom, 
and not dependent upon a man.”’ This 
was when she loved the theory of a man. 
After that, pride, resolution, determina- 
tion,— of all which she had a plenty. 
Somewhere down among all these things 
we should find the answer to that ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why?” which, by her deliberate 
yet mistaken act, Belle Danvers had 
caused to rise, not only in curiosity but 
also misery, in first one heart and then 
another, and then others and others ; for 
so does a pebble in the sea of error 
spread ripples on and on. 

Thus it was that Belle Danvers had for 
years been forward among those young 
women of her city who professed them- 
selves devoted to “ plain living and high 
thinking,’’ and who thought, or thought 
they thought, that their main duty in 
life was the abolishment of what it 
pleased them to term the Oriental type 
of woman. These young people were 
very eager in their efforts at self-im- 
provement. They read the best of cur- 
rent literature, considered it a duty to 


be ‘‘ posted ’”’ upon the political issues of 
the day, and not less a duty to take the 
pattern of each new piece of fancy work 
from the journals which made the ac- 
cepted authority upon the standard of the 
advanced taste. In matters of household 
decoration, in matters of cookery, in mat- 
ters even of sanitary drainage and plumb- 
ing, they were uniformly agreed in theory 
and in such practice as they could com- 
pass. Each young woman had in her par- 
lors a collection of photographs of the 
leading works of art of the world. Many 
had made the tour of Europe, and those 
who had not, longed to do so from an ear- 
nest sense of duty. The good, the true, 
right, duty, the beautiful —all these words 
fell lightly from the lips of these unfortu- 
nate folk, who made themselves very busy, 
and we may fear a trifle miserable, in 
their struggle to cover the field they had 
assigned themselves. Plain men did not 
understand them. Perhaps they did not 
fully understand themselves. But the 
more they failed of that, the more they 
loved their phantom of the good and 
true, and the more fondly they embraced 
their doctrine of the individual. 

As leader of such a circle of advanced 
thought, it would naturally be supposed 
that Miss Danvers would attend a sum- 
mer school of languages so widely adver- 
tised and so eminently correct as this one 
on the shore of Lake Champlain. With 
the assistance of an extensive and fault- 
less wardrobe, she was now “ brushing 
up her French,’’ resting from her labors 
of abolishing the Oriental woman, and 
passing a very pleasant summer. 

Belle Danvers was now a woman past 
thirty years of age. There were, and for 
years had been, premature streaks of 
gray in her dark hair, though these but 
served to make the more distinguished a 
personality already pleasantly distinct. 
Constant care had kept her health per- 
fect. Constant training had made her 
physique admirable. Constant education 
had given her carriage an excellent ease 
and grace. Nota harsh line was evident 
in her form or in her character. A more 
feminine-looking woman never blessed 
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the earth. As gentle, apparently, in  tellectual severity to detract from the 
heart as she was soft of voice and hand, sweetness of a mouth young and pensive 
with good forehead and straight dark asa child’s—what a glorious woman, we 
brows over wide and kind gray eyes, may not refrain from repeating, Belle 
with no cast of surplus mentality or in- Danvers might have been ! 


[ Zo be Concluded in the July Midland. ] 


RETROSPECTION. 


de came when summer reigned supreme, 
The year was in its prime, 
Wrapped in one long, delicious dream, 
Life took no note of time; 
The song of birds, the drowsy croon 
Of waters murmuring low 
seen stirred the drowsy heart of June, 
In that sweet long ago. 


It was a strange and sacred thing, 
The gift | gave to you; 
Your eyes they dried Love’s living spring 
As sunbeams drink the dew ; 
As Parsee bows him to the sun, 
Of objects most divine, 
Love, adoration, both in one, 
Their largess all was thine. | 


In beauteous visions of the night, 
In glorious dreams by day, 
Your face it was my source of light 
And guiding star alway ; 
Though billowy-bosomed, over-bowed, 
The storm wrack in its wrath, 
A golden lining for each cloud 
That fell across my path. 


And now when sadder days are born, 
So lonely and so drear; 

When all the gentle dews of morn 
Leave but a twilight tear; 

Of all the years that I might live, 
And all the joys attain, 

What generous share would I not give 
To have them back again ! 


Ah, vain the wish and sad the thought 
That chills my aching heart, 

By passion tortured, anguish wrought, 
The tears unbidden start ! 

My bark has left Life’s peaceful bays 
Bound for some unknown shore, 

And breaks my heart for other days 
That come again no more! 


The wandering waters seek the sea, 
Their labor not in vain, 
Returning to the the thirsty lea 
In showers of welcome rain; 
For me there is no recompense 
In earth or heaven above, 
Whose soul with agony intense 
Bemoans a buried love! 
ROME, GEORGIA. Montgomery M. Folsom. 
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THE IOWA SEMI-CENTENNIAL AGAIN. 


By Hon. GEORGE F. PARKER, 
United States Consul at Birmingham, England. 


GENEROUS response has been 

made throughout Iowa to my sug- 
gestion about a celebration of the jubilee 
of the admission of the State into the 
Union.* I find the press sympathetic, as 
it always shows itself with anything hav- 
ing sentiment behind it, and many letters 
have reached me from the friends of other 
days, to whom even absence does not 
bring entire forgetfulness, all approving 
the purpose most cordially. It is pleas- 
ing to one long absent to have kind 
words for himself, but it is still more 
gratifying to know that even the most 
modest appeal to State pride and pa- 
triotism can command such immediate 
approval. As I have been asked to 
supplement my former paper by a more 
detailed expression of the scheme in 
mind when writing it, I have pleasure 
in doing so. 

It seems to me essential that the cele- 
bration should be made a distinctly pop- 
ular one. Facilities ought to be provided 
by which every person in the State, young 
or old, native or foreign born, may have 
some part in the commemoration. It 
will be a necessity that a State or central 
ceremony shall take place; but this, it 
seems to me, should be a natural out- 
growth from a general movement among 
the people themselves in their primary 
capacity as the real rulers of the State. 
Every school, church, social or party or- 
ganization should do something for the 
promotion of the object in view, take 
some action to show the interest of its 
individual constituents and of itself as a 
body. To do this, systematic organiza- 
tion throughout the State will be a ne- 
cessity. The task of devising this will 
naturally have to be laid upon some cen- 
tral body already in existence, or to be 


*See paper, “Celebration of lowa’s Jubilee” 
(with portrait of Mr. Parker), in THe Mip- 
LAND of January, 1895. 


devised. From what I know of it and its 
active officers and members, it seems to 
me that no more appropriate body than 
the Pioneer Law-Makers’ -Association 
could be chosen to act in the first instance. 
It could call into consultation with itself 
the State Historical Department, a State 
Old Settlers’ Society, if there is one, and 
any other organizations having for their 
purpose the study of early history and 
tradition and the maintenance of early 
associations. An appeal from such a 
voluntary body will make the way easy, 
as societies of a like character in dis- 
tricts, counties and towns will be certain 
to respond promptly and heartily. This 
done, further arrangements may be left 
to the intelligent representative body 
which will result from such preliminary 
action. The principal work remaining to 
be done will be the creation of a public 
sentiment which, rendering certain the 
participation of the whole people in the 
event, will make it a conspicuous success. 

Naturally after this work is done one 
of the first things to be sought will be 
legislative authority or sanction for the 
project. This ought to be secured as 
promptly as possible after the meeting of 
the next General Assembly, ample time 
being thus allowed for carrying out all 
the preliminaries in order to have mat- 
ters in a state of forwardness by the open- 
ing of the year whose close will mark the 
completion of the half-century period. 

When the character of the popular pro- 
ceedings has been determined and the 
most fitting and available time fixed for 
different forms of the commemoration, 
it will be desirable that steps should be 
taken for circulating in the widest pos- 
sible manner complete reports of what it 
is proposed shall be done. 

In my opinion a large liberty should be 
left to local authorities, even the smallest, 
as to the forms or ceremonies best 
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adapted to their people and surround- 
ings. While ideas will not widely differ 
nor the methods adopted be greatly vari- 
ant from one another, many communities 
will have among their people a pretty 
well-developed plan which may vary in 
details from another and even a contigu- 
ous district,— the important thing being, 
not uniformity, but a universal desire to 
carry out a common purpose. 

One is entitled to assume that the pub- 
lic school shall be the foundation of every 
popular movement among our people, 
whatever may be its intention. Happily 
this is always organized, ever ready for 
giving expression to the wants and aspi- 
rations of the people among whom it 
finds a place. It has been employed for 
many years to celebrate Arbor Day and 
thus to promote one of the most useful 
of the ideas put forward by a really prac- 
tical man. It has also been customary 
to commemorate through our widely 
scattered schools a knowledge of our 
American writers, and thus to increase 
the stock of universal patriotism which 
even a surface study of their works pro- 
motes. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
school should be the basis of our move- 
ment to recognize the virtues and achieve- 
ments of the founders of the State. Upon 
some appropriate day exercises might be 
had in each school throughout the limits 
of Iowa, having for their purpose a re- 
view of the conditions which have made 
us what we are. The history of the State 
should be studied by the pupils against 
the day of this celebration. The recollec- 
tions of pioneers still living should be 
drawn upon to instruct the young in the 
achievements of their fathers. The liter- 
ature which is the result of over fifty 


years of work might well be read and° 


criticised by teachers and those pupils 
competent to do this with intelligence 
and profit, and the result communicated 
to their fellows. The fact should not be 
forgotten or overlooked that, however 
much the State has grown or developed 
in population, wealth and intelligence, it 
does not stand alone, but owes its posi- 
tion to the institutions which our form of 


government so well represents, and that 
Iowa has been built up as a part of a 
great system, the ideas of which it has, 
in its turn, done something to promote in 
still newer communities. 

It should constantly be borne in mind, 
too, by all who have anything to do with 
this event, and it is hoped this will in- 
clude the whole people, that it celebrates 
something more than the mere triumph 
of mind and body over natural difficul- 
ties. Important as our material develop- 
ment has been in times of peace, great as 
the State showed itself in a period of war, 
important though it is to humanity that 
so many hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple should be well fed and clothed and 
housed, and so many children educated 
and given an opportunity to earn a living 
and to make homes for themselves, the 
building of character is no less vital to 
continued development now than it was 
in the days of the early settlers who, amid 
difficulties of which the present genera- 
tion can have little conception, laid deep 
and broad the foundations of a new Amer- 
ican commonwealth. We are not now 
compelled to deal, as in other times, with 
the drawbacks incident to poverty and 
physical struggle, but the temptations in- 
separable from increasing prosperity are 
none the less serious. We have no great 
moral questions, like slavery, to demand 
large sacrifices and to loom up large with 
civil war and its resulting problems, but 
we do have the responsibilities incident 
to that peace which “hath her victories 
no less than war.’’ If we are to meet 
new conditions as they arise, no less of 
study or patriotic devotion will be re- 
quired than in the earlier days. 

All these ideas may be enforced in the 
schools, among which should be included 
the State University and the colleges and 
academies which dot the State in every 
quarter. Each of these institutions is the 
center of a large field, in many cases rep- 
resenting the effort and the enterprise of 
some sect or neighborhood which was 
not satisfied until it founded a school for 
promoting the higher education. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the work 
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done by these institutions, and it is espe- 
cially important that they should assist 
in the pleasant task of commemorating 
the present position of the State, under 
whose laws they have been able to do 
their part. They have obligations as 
well as rights and, as they have never 
shirked, may now be depended upon to 
do all that lies in their power to make 
the setting of the fiftieth milestone a con- 
spicuous success. 

Then there are the churches. There is 
none which will not gladly recognize its 
obligation to the founders of the State in 
thankfulness for laying, in the best possi- 
ble way, the basis of every church now 
in existence within our boundaries. The 
growth of instrumentalities inside the 
church for reaching more completely 
every element in the community renders 
it the more easy to reach a larger propor- 
tion of the people than it has ever been 
before. Not only may clergymen give 
attention to the history of the State by 
sermons, but the lecture-room may well 
be used by both clergymen and laity to 
inform the congregations fully upon the 
things immediately about them, and thus 
to create public sentiment. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the 
importance of the newspaper or its edu- 
cating influence upon such an occasion. 
The discussion which has followed the 
mere hint that the event should be cele- 
brated may be taken as an earnest that 
everything possible will be done to make 
its details known to the public, as well as 
to give interest and value to its commem- 
oration in every neighborhood, as well as 
in the State at large. 

I venture to hope, too, that an impulse 
may be given to literary development by 
this attempt to arouse general interest in 
the State and its history. Much remains 
to be done, even of the preliminary work 
necessary to make our earlier history 
known and useful. We have gathered to- 
gether some portion of what the French 
happily call Memoires pour servir, but 
much remains to be done in order to put 
them into a form that will be both modern 
and literary. So far as I know, no really 
effective history of the State has yet been 


written, while it is certainly true that the 
story of many of our older communities 
has not been told in such a way as both 
to deserve and command attention. Pub- 
lic interest in our history should produce 
a demand for such a book and the supply 
would inevitably follow. 

I am sure that we have not even fairly 
begun to develop the wealth hid in our 
mines of autobiography. In the mind of 
a single man, Judge George G. Wright, 
there is, I am sure, a better history of the 
State, a more comprehensive idea of its 
inner development, than has yet seen the 
light, and if he could be induced to write 
out what he knows it would be a contri- 
bution to the story of the commonwealth 
and its people quite unequaled by all the 
books thus far written about the State. 
I mention the honored name of Judge 
Wright only as an illustration, and be- 
cause he can declare concerning our 
growth as a separate community, ‘‘all of 
which I said and part of which I was.” 
But there are many more whose recollec- 
tions would be equally valuable within 
their limits, and which will soon be lost to 
the world unless they are put down before 
long in black and white. So, too, the inside 
history of many important political events, 
some of them single transactions and 
others co-related with things in the Nation 
or in other states, remains to be written. 
It is important that all these fragments 
should be gathered up so that nothing be 
lost. 

The same conclusions apply to many 
things in natural history. It ought not to 
be too much to hope that some modern 
Gilbert White of Selborne may come to 
the front. There may be, even among 
his successors in the church, some clergy- 
man who will not scorn to tell the world 
all about the distinctive birds and ani- 
mals, especially those, once familiar to 
every school-boy, which have already dis- 
appeared, or threaten soon to disappear 
from the face of the earth. Accounts of 
their distribution and habits are no less 
valuable as contributions to history than 
the story of some events which vain man 
thinks more important because he imag- 
ines them to be due to his own efforts. 
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If the somewhat bare annals of angling 
should develop another Izaak Walton, 
the source of some part of our early food 
supply would be better known. 

I must confess that, for my part, I have 
never yet seen what seemed to me an 
adequate analysis of the various elements 
which contributed to make up the early 
population of the State, or, for that mat- 
ter, of any Western state, and yet upon 
the completed record of this the historian 
of the future must depend for his local 
color, for a knowledge of those things 
which make Iowa and the northern Mis- 
sissippi valley different from the older 
states of that ‘‘ West’’ which has, for so 
long a time, kept moving on toward the 
setting sun. And yet they were as differ- 
ent from the people who settled in Mis- 
souri, Illinois or Michigan as men can be 
who belong to the same race and live 
under the same political institutions. 

If the interest of the people is fixed 
upon all the points involved in a jubilee 
celebration and its attention is once di- 
rected to itself, all these things will be 
advantaged and we may hope for a de- 
velopment of literary effort along the 
whole line, and not merely upon novels 
or stories which, while they have their 
value, are, in too many cases, the result 
of an inadequate study of materials and 
of rapid generalizations made by persons 
not always qualified to produce those de- 
finitive results which are at once artistic 
and historical and are, therefore, contribu- 
tions to real literature rather than ephem- 
eral things to be read and thrown aside as 


fit only for the amusement of an idle hour. 


A word remains to be said about a cen- 
tral celebration, or ceremony. This is no 
less important than local effort. Itshould 
be held at the Capital, under the sanction 
of the authorities of the State, and should 
be representative of everything that is 
best within its boundaries. Whatever 
can confer dignity upon it should be fully 
and freely developed. The season at 
which it will occur does not, perhaps, per- 
mit the show and pageantry that would 
be possible and so proper in the summer 
season, but there will be little difficulty 


in devising ceremonies which, while sim- 
ple, as befit our people and the ideas un- 
der which we have grown, will also be 
striking and effective in showing our cit- 
izens and our neighbors that we not only 
know how to make a state, but that we 
have the faculty of letting the world 
know it ina proper and fitting way. The 
President of the United States, the gov- 
ernors of our sister states, in every geo- 
graphical quarter, the men of light and 
leading contributed by Iowa to the newer 
states, added to its own people, will, I am 
sure, combine to make a show of man- 
hood not to be surpassed anywhere. 
Rather less than most persons, I believe, 
am I interested in pageantry and show, 
and for this reason I have attempted 
rather to keep them in the background 
in favor of the more solid qualities 
inherent in the achievements of a people. 
But we Americans are too much instead 
of too little inclined to study the real 
sources of human power as developed 
among ourselves. We are, perhaps, 
from the nature of our surroundings, 
prone to forget the things that have gone 
before, to look to the end rather than to 
the complex means which have produced 
it. Nothing, therefore, but good can 
come from any movement which enables 
us to stop, even for a day, in order to 
look over the road we have traveled ; to 
study the careers of the guides who 
blazed out the way ; to put aside for the 
time the mere present, so that we may 
see what forces have combined to pro- 
duce it, and to take account of stock for 
the future. I shall watch, with all the in- 
terest possible to one far away, the 
development of the scheme I have sug- 
gested. I can but think that the com- 


* memoration, if carried out, will redound 


greatly to the credit and advantage of the 
State with which so much of my life is 
identified, and to the broadening of in- 
terest in, and knowledge of, that West to 
which I am so firmly attached and in 
whose power for good, and its destiny as 
the home of many millions of prosper- 
ous, contented and happy Americans, I 
so strongly believe. 
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ON THE ISLAND. 


A TALE OF THE MISSISSIPP! BOTTOM LANDS. 


By WILLIAM 


I. 

LL day long on the island the wind 
blew furiously, bending the slender 
hickory saplings nearly to the ground and 
making the tall sycamores and cotton- 
woods shudder. Dense and contorted 
black clouds hurried across the sky, and 
at intervals the rain fell in sheets which, 
dashing into spray against the trees, shut 
out the river entirely from view. And 
what a terrible thing that river was ! —its 
yellow surface streaked and mottled with 
foam in the sheltered sloughs, and brist- 
ling with savage white-caps in the open, 
where through the shifting veil of rain 
and spray could be seen twisted trees, 
scattered planks, fragments of buildings, 
and sometimes an entire barn or dwelling 
hurled onward in ruin. From time to 
time there would be a lull in the tempest. 
The bending and shuddering trees would 
straighten out again, the sharp blue sky 
would pierce through the clouds and an 
occasional gleam of sunshine would flash 
across the island. But the river continued 
steadily rising. Already the water was 
over the banks, surrounding the willows 
and black-jacks that lined the shore, up- 
rooting and carrying away some of them, 
and towards the end of the afternoon it 
came slowly but steadily crawling up the 
wheat-fields toward Jakob Kremer’s farm- 

yard and house. 

As Kremer’s place was nearest the river 
and in the most exposed position, a group 
of anxious people from the other farms 
on the island clustered in front of the lit- 
tle story and a half house, ceaselessly 
grunting about the flood which was 
threatening their scanty possessions. In 
the midst of them Kremer’s wife, Lena, 
a young thing, with evident signs of ap- 
proaching maternity, rocked nervously 
in a rickety chair, while her little daughter, 
about two years old, played at her feet. 
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‘**T tell you all again,’’ she said queru- 
lously, in her Rhenish German, ‘‘ you 
made a great mistake when you did not go 
away on the boat —what was it called ?— 
‘the relief boat.’ I cannot see why they 
wanted to come up here so far from St. 
Louis—there is not money in it. But 
since they have come, we should have 
gone. Weshall not get another chance.”’ 

‘* But, Lena,”’ interrupted her husband, 
‘‘what would you have? The boat would 
not take our stock, and can we leave the 
chickens and the pigs and the cows and the 
mules? If we leave them, it is not likely 
that we shall see them when we come 
back — nor the furniture, nor the house.”’ 

‘Ja! Ja!’ sobbed the poor woman, 
‘you are right, Jakob. But if we stay? 
Think well, and also look at the river! 
The house will go, and we, too, with it, 
under that horrible, muddy water, ugh! — 
the little Gustel and you, and the little 
one that the good God —ach/ ach! there 
is nothing for us but now to die!”’ 

‘*But, Frau Kremer,’ broke in one of 
the neighbors, ‘‘ what would you have us 
do? Here isall that we have. If we go, 
we make ourselves to be altogether with- 
out property. And what is it to live with- 
out property ?”’ 

‘Ja wohl,”’ chimed in the other men, 
‘* we cannot lose our property.”’ 

‘* Nein, nein, we must stay here as long 
as we can,’’ added Jakob. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
river will soon begin to fall. They tell 
me it has never been so high since ’44. 
Moreover, if we leave the place we truly 
throw away what we have; forwhat the 
water will not spoil, the river thieves will 
carry off. Nein, nein, here we must stay.”’ 

‘*But, Jakob, am not I, and the little 
Gustel also, of more worth than these pigs 
and mules and the other property also?”’ 

Jakob looked sheepish. The other men 
nudged each other and uttered guttural 
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phrases of astonishment. What ideas 
were these in Frau Kremer’s head! No 
one in that community had ever thought 
of comparing the value of a wife with 
that of the live stock! They were not in 
the same category at all! A wife costs 
nothing, and is easily replaced ; but live 
stock is hard to get and costly to keep. 
Still Lena’s remarks made them feel 
strangely uncomfortable ; and, what was 
worse, the women present seemed to ap- 
prove of this new idea ; though, new ideas 
being so rareon the island, they had not the 
slightest notion what to do with this one. 
It was really embarrassing. All that Jakob 
could say was, ‘‘ What nonsense you talk, 
Lena !’’—this in masculine scorn. The 
rest of the men maintained a stolid si- 
lence until neighbor Franz Loeffel, whose 
heavy features showed a shade more of 
intelligence than those of his companions, 
finally delivered the following with an air 
of profound wisdom : 

‘‘Naturlich, Frau Kremer, you are 
worth more than the stock, and Jakob 
knows it also, for you are created in the 
good God’s own image, and they are but 
the beasts of the field.’’ Franz Loeffel 
was a great church member and was fond 
of quoting scraps of prayers and sermons. 
‘* But you know that, as the parson said, 
when you married your ‘mann,’ Jakob 
and you are one. Is it not so? Now, 
Jakob stays here to care for the stock, so 
you must stay here to care for Jakob. 
That is verily the law and the Gospel 
also.”’ 

After this triumph of masculine logic, 
the men, without waiting for an answer, 
splashed out through the yard to watch 
Jakob tend to the stock ; for it was now 
growing dusk, the black clouds massing 
still more heavily and hanging still lower’ 
above the shuddering woods. 

The women, however, had no reply to 
make. They did not even discuss amongst 
themselves these words of wisdom. So 
accustomed were they to be treated like 
‘the beasts of the field’’ that they never 
thought of rebelling, and, though Lena’s 
daring remark had roused a slight stir in 
their sluggish minds, they soon relapsed 


into their usual torpidity after Loeffel’s 
authoritative phrases ; for verily, the ‘‘law 
and the Gospel’’ had been to them that 
men must work and women must work 
double, and, moreover, say nothing about 
it. 

As Lena rose to say good-by to the 
women, now about to depart, she sud- 
denly clasped her hand to her side and 
uttered a sharpcry. ‘‘Ach/ there it is! 
I knew it! Ach/ ach! we should have 
gone in the boat! What sha//I do!”’ 

Her companions clustered about her 
with tender looks, which showed the sym- 
pathy women always feel on such occa- 
sions, and offered their assistance. 

“*T shall stay with you to-night,’’ said 
Rieke Nussbaum, Lena’s sister, a sturdy, 
pleasant-faced young girl, with blunt fea- 
tures and pale, flaxen hair. 

“And I shall send my Franzerl for 
Mother Suzel,’’ said Frau Loeffel. 

“‘Nein, nein /’’ broke in the surfering 
woman, ‘‘you must not send him. It is 
too dangerous to cross that river in a 
‘dinky,’ and I know Mother Suzel will 
not come in this weather. I must do 
without a ‘hebamme’ this time.’’ 

‘*That is so; you are right,’’ said Frau 
Loeffel reflectively. ‘‘Mother Suzel is too 
old to cross the river such a night as this 
will be. Now, listen to me ; I shall! stay 
with you myself. I know as much as 
Mother Suzel. Nein, nein, be silent, I 
take charge. Rieke, she will help also, 
if she will obey all that I say.’’ Then, 
going to the gate, she called up the road 
after the hulking form of her husband, 
who had already, with the other men, gal- 
lantly started homeward: ‘‘ Hei/ hei! 
Franz, mein mann! Tell Dinchen to 
care for the children. I stay with Lena 
to-night.’’ 

‘*What for, mein frau? I need you at 
home.”’ 

Frau Loeffel’s untranslatable reply sat- 
isfied her ‘‘mann,’’ who, with a laugh, 
trudged homeward. There are a few oc- 
casions when the wisest and most lordly 
of husbands surrender unconditionally to 
the women. Frau Loeffel, ordinarily a 
heavy, stupid woman, rose to the emer- 
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gency, sent home the other women ex- 
cept Rieke, ordered Jakob to take care 
of the little Gustel down stairs, put the 
suffering woman to bed in the upstairs 
room, or rather garret, and got all the 
necessary things ready for the night’s 
work. 

And a terrible night’s work it was, out 
doorsandin. Vastsheets of rain slapped 
the thin sides of the house. The wind 
rattled the window-sashes and shook the 
timbers, whistling through the crevices 
and moaning in mockery of the agonizing 
woman within, while the hungry, white- 
crested waves, gleaming livid in the al- 
most incessant flashes of the lightning, 
dashed nearer and nearer. The animals 
in the barn, feeling the imminence of their 
danger, were clamorous in their terror, 
but the roar of the storm drowned every 
sound but its own. 

Down in the first floor room, which was 
parlor, dining-room, kitchen and pantry 
combined, Jakob held the little Gustel in 
his arms all night. The child slept but 
little. Not being put to bed in the accus- 
tomed place, she was wakeful ; and she 
started at every vivid flash of lightning or 
deafening crash of thunder. From time 
to time the father would go to the window 
and try to see the condition of the barn 
where he had fastened his live stock,— 
almost all his property, for his land was 
so heavily mortgaged that he could 
scarcely call it his own,— but, in the mo- 
mentary flashes, through the dashing rain 
and spray, he could not distinguish where 
the mud ended and the water began. So 
he finally abandoned the attempt and, 
seating himself in the big rocking-chair, 
fell sound asleep, totally unconscious of 
the restless child in his arms, the moaning 
woman above him, and the whirling tem- 
pest and raging flood outside. When one 
works unremittingly at hard physical la- 
bor for nearly sixteen hours every day, 
there must come periods of unconscious- 
ness or the toiler will perish. At length 
the rain ceased, but the wind continued 
blowing harder than ever, and swept the 
clouds clean from the face of the sky, let- 
ting the calm stars look down upon the 


turmoil and wreck of the river bottoms. 
The water was still rising. A gray light 
appeared on the eastern horizon,— then a 
warmer glow. Then across the broad 
expanse of whirling waters and through 
the branches of the shivering trees shot a 
level ray from the rising sun. The clear 
sky soon became as blue as steel—a hard, 
dazzling, pitiless blue. The tramping of 
the mules and the clamor of the cows and 
pigs grew more and more impatient every 
moment. There were hurried footsteps 
upstairs and a strange, half-choked, but 
insistent cry—the plaint of a new-born 
soul, rising from nothingness into being 

But the overworked man did not awake. 
The sunshine streamed in through the 
wide space under the door, followed by a 
narrow, glistening thing that slid along a 
crack in the flooring, growing longer and 
wider every moment. 

Gustel awoke and rubbed her eyes, 
surprised to find herself anywhere else but 
in her trundle bed. As she glanced at 
the floor the glistening thing caught her 
attention. With a cry of infantile delight 
she clambered down from her father’s 
lap, toddled up to it, knelt down by it 
and touched it. ‘‘ Water! water!’ she 
laughed in childish glee. ‘‘ Papa! papa! 
let Gustel play in the water! Ach, papa, 
papa !”’ 

The sharp voice of the child roused 
Jakob at last. As he opened his eyes he 
saw the water, which was now coming in 
quite rapidly. With a shout he flung the 
door open and dashed out to the barn. 
The house was entirely surrounded by 
the flood, which in some places, was over 
the fences. 

Deserted by its father, the child turned 
to climb the steep stairs in search of its 
mother. At the top of the flight she was 
met by Rieke, who took her in her arms. 
‘*Hush, Gustel!’’ she whispered, “you 
must be very quiet. The mother is sick. 
And, Gustel, just think of it! the storks 
have brought you a little sister.”’ 

“‘A sister? What is that?”’ 

‘A little girl, just like you.”’ 

“A little girl—just like me? And will 
she play in the water with me?’’ 
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That day the sky remained clear, but 
the river continued rising rapidly. The 
wind blew a steady gale, lashing the water 
into writhing foam, wrenching great 
branches from the forest, overthrowing 
huge trees that grew along the flooded 
and undermined banks, and sending them 
whirling down the turbid yellow stream. 
Early in the morning Franz Loeffel came 
over, wading knee deep, to get his wife, 
who, he insisted, should accompany him 
home ; for the water was fast approaching 
his house and she was needed to look 
after the children and to do a hundred 
other things besides. Frau Loeffel, how- 
ever was loath to go. She departed 
only when she had provided as well as 
she could for the new-born babe and the 
pallid mother, and had given Rieke the 
most explicit directions for all possible 
emergencies. 

As Rieke watched the two bulky fig- 
ures struggle off through the mud and 
water she felt her heart sink within her. 
For a long time she stood at the window, 
gazing at the place where they had disap- 
peared behind the trees, not daring to 
turn back into the room and shoulder the 
responsibility she must now assume. 
Jakob had not yet come up from the 
barn, and Lena had dropped into a heavy 
slumber with the babe at her breast. At 
last Rieke was startled by a sudden pull 
at her skirt. It was the little girl, who 
had been altogether forgotten. 

‘*Gustel is so hungry, Aunt Rieke, so 
hungry!’ and the little thing began at 
last to whimper. 

‘‘Hush! be quiet, Gustel, hush! Aunt 
Rieke will get you some breakfast if you 
will be good, and stay still just where 


you are, and be careful not to wake the | 


mother and the little sister.’’ 

‘*Gustel is so afraid up here! - Let 
Gustel go with you and play with the 
water.’’ 

‘*No, you must not play with the water. 
But you may go with me, if you will mind 
well what I say.’’ 

The child assented and Rieke carried 
her to the head of the steps. Looking 
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down, she saw that the water was several 
inches deep all over the ground floor. 
But she was equal to the emergency. 
Pinning up her dress and taking off her 
shoes, she descended, and, seating the 
child upon the table near the window, she 
waded about and as well as she could 
prepared the simple meal. 

When the meal was ready, she called 
Jakob, who came splashing up from the 
barn with a pail of milk. It was now 
noon, and all the morning the man had 
been struggling with the slippery, squeal- 
ing pigs, and had, finally, by almost su- 
perhuman exertions, succeeded in rigging 
a tackle, and had hoisted the clumsy ani- 
mals up into the hayloft, for they would 
certainly have been drowned had they 
been left in the sty. 

When his sister-in-law informed Jakob 
of the birth of his second daughter, he 
shrugged his shoulders and said, ‘‘ Lena 
should have given me a boy.”’ 

As he rose from the table, he asked, 
‘** How is the mother ?’’ 

‘* She is sleeping.”’ 

‘Tell her to get well quickly. We 
shall need her if this water still rises. 
Now I must go to tend the stock.”’ 

As he passed out of the door he turned 
and said, ‘‘ You had better cook plenty of 
food, Rieke,— enough for two or three 
days. The water may soon put out the 
fire in the stove. 1 wish now that I had 
let the mother and Gustel go on the boat. 
That baby will make much trouble if the 
river rises any higher.’’ And then he 
splashed out to the barn again. 

Jakob was neither hard-hearted nor 
careless, but his mind could only hold 
one thought at a time, and when he was 
considering the welfare of his live-stock, 
he had no time to think about his wife 
and offspring; and, besides, was not 
Rieke there to look after them ? 

Gustel cried vociferously when she was 
carried upstairs. She wanted to stay 
where she could paddle in the water with 
the stick that her aunt had given her. 
When Rieke entered the upstairs room 
she found her sister sitting up in bed and 
hushing the infant, who had been awak- 
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ened by Gustel’s screams. ‘‘ What mean 
you, Lena?’’ she cried excitedly. ‘‘ You 
must lie down again this instant. Frau 
Loeffel said that you must not sit up till 
day after to-morrow. That is the very 
earliest.”’ 

‘‘ Nein, nein, | must get up and dress 
I know the water is all over the 


now. 
floor down stairs. I heard Gustel splash- 
ing in it. What could we doif the house 


should be carried off. Ach! ach! why 
went we not on the boat ?’”’ 

Rieke felt a sudden chill pass over her. 
She had been so busy all day that she 
had not had time to think of her own fa- 
tigue and loss of rest, much less of the 
threatening danger. Now, all at once an 
overwhelming sense of weakness and fear 
got the better of her. She dropped Gus- 
tel and sank into a chair, while every- 
thing seemed to whirl about her. Both 
children were now crying wildly, but she 
felt utterly helpless. 

Lena then tried to rise, but she was 
still too weak, and so sank back on the 
The children contin- 
ued screaming. ‘‘Come here, Gustel, 
and see your little sister,’’ said the mother 
at last. ‘‘Just look how pretty she is !’’ 

Gustel stopped crying instantly, and 
climbed upon the bed, laughing with 
childish abandon when she saw the red 
and wrinkled little thing and was allowed 
to touch it with the tips of her chubby 
fingers. The babe also became quiet on 
being again placed at the breast, which it 
clutched eagerly; while Lena gazed at 
her offspring with the maternal love and 
pride which made her for a time oblivi- 
ous of impending danger. 

‘Now, Rieke,’’ she said after a while, 
‘‘oet me something to eat and then you 
lie down and rest. I know well that Gus- 
tel will be very good, and will not worry 
the little sister.’’ 

Rieke did as she was bid, and then 
through the long afternoon slept heavily, 
while her sister kept watch over the babe 
and little Gustel. The sun poured its rays 
in through the uncurtained window ; the 
wind shook the timbers of the house, and 
the water rose higher and higher below. 


pillows, moaning. 
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In the evening, Jakob came in with an- 
other pail of milk and some eggs. He 
tended to Gustel and his wife while Rieke 
was cooking. After supper, without un- 
dressing, he lay down beside his wife and 
was soon snoring heavily. But it was far 
into the night before the anxious women 
closed their eyes. 


ITI. 


The next morning they had to eat a 
cold breakfast, for Jakob’s prediction had 
come true; the water was so high that it 
was impossible to light a fire in the stove. 
The sky had clouded over again, and the 
wind came in fierce gusts, shaking the 
frail house from roof to foundation, while 
every now and then torrents of rain would 
dash viciously against the windows as if 
seeking to force anentrance. It was very 
cold and damp. Lena was obliged to 
wrap up the infant most carefully. She 
also tried to keep Gustel under the cover- 
lid much of the time, to the child’s great 
disgust, for the little thing was wild to go 
down stairs and paddle in the water. 

As it was, Gustel was continually es- 
caping from her mother’s control, hang- 
ing about the head of the steps, and gaz- 
ing down upon the fascinating fluid below 
—only to be dragged back screaming by 
the relentless Rieke when she attempted 
to descend to the enchanted region. It 
was a miserable day for Gustel. 

None of their neighbors came near 
them, for the water had now flooded a 
large part of the island, and all the farms 
were threatened. Every one had all he 
could do to care for his own property. 

Toward evening Lena insisted on get- 
ting up and dressing, and, though she had 
to lie down again almost immediately, 
she would not take off her clothes. If 
they were going to be drowned, she said, 
she wanted to drown in a decent dress 
and not in a shabby night-gown. For- 
tunately for her the baby was now very 
quiet, and, when not nursing or sleeping, 
lay motionless on her arm, looking about 
with a calm, viewless gaze, utterly indif- 
ferent to the encompassing turmoil and 
terror. 
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During the following night there was 
another fearful thunder-storm. The light- 
ning was so dazzling and the thunder- 
claps were so deafening that no one could 
sleep except the children. If the thun- 
der ceased for a space, then the monot- 
onous slapping of the heavy waves 
against the house kept the watchers in a 
state of extreme nervous tension. The 
timbers of the dwelling were in a con- 
stant tremor, and every moment they 
fully expected it to give a lurch and top- 
ple over into the seething flood. The 
hours seemed interminabie before the 
dawn. 

Then, as the dim, gray light filtered in 
through the driving rain, growing grad- 
ually stronger and stronger, the wind 
slowly lulled and the rain ceased. 

Jakob and Rieke at last slept the heavy 
sleep of total exhaustion ; but Lena, still 
wakeful, dragged herselfto the windowand 
looked out. As far as she could see was 
a waste of muddy water, dotted here and 
there by clumps of trees struggling des- 
perately with the current. The barn, 
which was a little lower than the house, 
rose like an island among the waves. Still 
it seemed firm, although several uprooted 
trees were jammed against it on the side 
of the stream. After listening for some 
time to the pitiful noises made by the 
worrying animals in the barn, she turned 
away with a hopeless sigh and crawled 
back to her bed. She was now certain 
that they would all be drowned and that, 
too,verysoon. And yetshe was strangely 
calm, only feeling sorry for the baby 
Poor little, quiet thing! to be brought’ 
into the world just to be swept out of it! 
Lena’s mother heart went out to the help- 
less mite as she gathered it to her breast 
and wept over it. Then at last she, too, 
fell asleep. 

As the daylight grew stronger, little 
Gustel awoke, rubbed her eyes and sat 
np. Everything was sostill that she threw 
off the covers and, standing up in her 
trundle bed, looked about her won- 
deringly. Then, climbing down to the 
floor, she toddled over to Rieke and 
touched her. Rieke did not move, so 


- terror she drew back. Then, 
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heavy was her sleep, even when the 
child laid her head down by hers on 
the pillow and kissed her, calling, ‘Wake 
up ! wake up! Gustel wants you!”’ 

Finding no response from her aunt, 
Gustel crept over to her father, re- 
peated the same tactics, and even tan- 
gled her stubby fingers in his coarse 
beard. But Jakob only half opened his 
eyes and, seeing who it was, turned over 
with a grunted, ‘‘Go away, Gustel, I 
need to sleep !”’ 

For a moment or two the child whim- 
pered. Then, seeing her mother and 
baby sister on the other side of the bed, 
a bright smile overspread her face as she 
cried, ‘‘Mamma! mamma! wake up! Gustel 
warits you !”’ and started to go to her. 

On her way around the foot of the bed, 
she came near the opening at the head of 
the steps and, with childish inconse- 
quence, stopped and looked down. There 
was that delightful water, so near, just 
waiting for her to dabble her hands and 
feet in it! It was irresistible. All the 
scoldings and punishments of the previ- 
ous day faded from her mind at the sight 
of the smooth, yellow, inviting surface. 
Yes, she must go down to it and touch it 
just once! As she turned about to creep 
down the steps, she looked furtively over 
at Rieke, as if expecting to see her rise, 
run over, and roughly haul her back as 
she had done so often. But Rieke did 
not move, and so the little one, with a 
sly, self-satisfied smile on her chubby 
face, and a mischievous look of triumph 
in her big, blue eyes, carefully —oh, so 
carefully !— went down backward, step 
by step, until at last her little bare toes 
came in contact with the chilly water. 
With a cry of mingled delight and 
turning 
around, she cautiously lowered her rosy 
foot till the plump heel just touched the 
surface. What fun it was! first one foot 
and then the other, till, accustomed to the 
chill, she sat down upon the step, with the 
water up to her knees, paddling in it to her 
heart’s content, not in the least disturbed 
by the fact that herscanty gown was wring- 
ing wet—her hardy little frame at first 
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rather enjoying the cold than otherwise. 
Then she dipped her hands in the water, 
trying to pick it up, and laughing giddily 
as it ran away between her dimpled fin- 
gers and into her lap. Next, she became 
deeply interested in the ‘‘ goose-flesh ”’ 
on her bare arms and legs, finding great 
delight in rubbing the tiny protuberances 
and watching the changes from red to 
white under the varying pressure, until at 
last a bluish tone began to overspread 
her body, for the constant contact with 
the chilly water was overcoming even Gus- 
tel’s exuberant vitality. She shivered, 
and cried a little, too ; but, child-like, she 
continued her play, laughing and whim- 
pering in turns as the delight of the 
splashing drops or the chill of the water 
prevailed. 

Finally, just as Gustel was thinking 
how nice and warm it would be to lie 
down by mamma and the baby, and was 
turning about to climb the steps, she 
saw, floating not far from her, the kitchen 
broom. With a gleeful chuckle she 
reached out for it, lost her balance, and 
fell forward into the water before she 
could cry out. 

Up stairs nobody stirred — all was still. 

IV. 

The sun rose, and darted his level rays 
underneath the lowering clouds and 
across the flooded bottom lands. They 
poured in at the uncurtained window and 
struck Jakob full in the face. Blinking 
and rubbing his eyes, he sat up and looked 
about him in sleepy stupidity. Then, 
suddenly remembering his precious live 
stock, he sprang to his feet, wriggled into 
his boots and hurried down the steps. At 
the bottom he stumbled over something, 
and would have fallen at full length into 
the water had he not saved himself by 
seizing hold of the table which was float- 
ing near by, for the water was nearly up 
to his armpits and every wooden thing 
was afloat. 

Without stopping to investigate what 
had tripped him, he opened the door and 
dashed out. At the first step he slipped, 
falling into the water, which was over his 
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head, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he managed to struggle back 
to the house. He stood for a few mo- 
ments clinging to the door-post, dripping 
and shivering, and then looked toward 
the barn. 

It was no longer there. Not a trace of 
it was to be seen, and the yellow flood 
swept swiftly over the spot that had once 
held Jakob’s property. A large syca- 
more, whose roots and branches glittered 
in the sunlight, hung over the place, 
caught by the wire fence, and on its 
branches perched a group of crows with 
shining black plumage, while above them 
hovered several others whose rasping 
caws seemed like a chant of triumph 
over the destruction already accomplished 
and a prophecy of complete desolation in 
the future. 

But Jakob paid no heed to them. He 
felt as though someone had struck him a 
heavy blow on the head. He could not 
think. Thinking had always been hard 
work for him, and why should he think 
now! There was nothing to think about. 
Almost mechanically he turned his eyes 
down stream. But the barn was nowhere 
to be seen. It had evidently been shat- 
tered to pieces among the trees, and the 
scattered fragments were floating miles 
below. For some time the man stood 
there, wearily looking out over the 
waters with a mindless gaze; then he 
turned to go up stairs. 

As he came to the foot of the steps he 
stumbled over the same thing which had 
tripped him before. This time he stooped 
and felt for it. As he lifted little Gustel’s 
lifeless body from the water he uttered a 
cry of horror, and hurried up the steps, 
carrying the corpse in his arms. 





An hour afterward the sky was again 
darkened with heavy clouds, and the ris- 
ing wind dashed the white-capped waves 
still more viciously against the trembling 
house, but up in the garret no one spoke. 
Jakob sat motionless in one corner, his 
head between his knees. With true Teu- 
tonic stolidity he had held up till the last 
crushing blows, but now had given way 
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in utter hopelessness. Lena was sitting 
up on the bed, rocking the body of the little 
Gustel in her arms. The only sound 
within the room was the measured foot- 
fall of Rieke, as she walked up and down 
with the baby. All at once the house 
quivered from top to bottom and lurched 
over toward one end, nearly throwing 
Rieke off her feet. She staggered to the 
window and looked out. The house had 
sunk at one end, the earth having been 
washed from under it, and the water was 
nearly up to the window-sill. With a 
scream of terror she staggered back and 
clung frantically to the bed-post. Neither 
Jakob nor Lena moved. 

‘Jakob! Jakob!”’ she called. 

‘* Well, what is it?’’ he asked at length, 
without looking up. 

‘‘The house is turning over, and we 
shall all be drowned !”’ 

‘Well, that is right. There is nothing 
else for us. My stock is gone, Gustel is 
gone, and we must go also.’’ And he 
relapsed into his former stolid silence. 

Then Rieke tried to rouse her sister, 
but she, too, weak and exhausted, seemed 
to care little now for the threatening 
destruction. It was only after the baby 
awoke and cried that she laid aside the 
dead child and took the living infant 
mechanically to her breast. Rieke felt 
utterly abandoned in her terror, shut in 
by the raging waters outside, and shut 
out by the stolid despair within. She 
sank upon the floor and buried her face 
in her hands. 

Suddenly a dull, droning sound was 
heard in the distance, coming over the 
waters. Again and again it was repeated, 
seemingly nearer and nearer. Fora time 
no one stirred in the garret, but at last 
Rieke sprang to her feet, ran to the win- 
dow, opened it and thrust her head out 
as farasshe could. ‘It’s asteamboat!”’ 
she cried. ‘‘I see the smoke above the 
trees! Jakob! Lena! come here! look! 
look ! look !”’ 


V. 
Not long after, a skiff sent from the 
steamer in response to Rieke’s frantic 
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signals, rowed up by the window and 
fastened to the house. It was with diffi- 
culty that the oarsmen held it in place, so 
strong was the combined force of the 
wind and the waves. In it, besides the 
crew, were two men in high rubber boots. 
‘*Good morning!”’ said one of them to 
Rieke. ‘‘ You are ready to go with us 
now ?”’ 

‘Mein Gott! but I have been praying 
for you to come.”’ 

‘* How many are there of you?”’ 

‘*Lena and the baby, and Jakob and 
the little Gustel — but she is dead.”’ 

‘* Well, tell them to make haste. This 
house will not stand much longer.”’ 

‘Somebody must help Lena. She has 
a little baby not three days old yet.”’ 

‘*Good Lord!” 

Neither Jakob nor Lena had moved 
during this colloquy, and not even when 
Rieke urged them to make haste did they 
stir. Lena only said, ‘‘ The little Gustel 
is dead.”’ 

‘* But,’’ cried Rieke, ‘‘ the baby is alive! 
And you will not let Aer perish, will you?” 

This appeal roused the mother-soul, 
and, with the assistance of her sister and 
the young man who had clambered into 
the room, Lena and the infant were soon 
safe in the boat, though only after a very 
difficult and, in fact, dangerous piece of 
work. 

“‘But you will not leave the little Gus- 
tel?’’ the mother cried frantically. The 
dead child was handed out and placed by 
her side. Rieke followed. 

““Now, my good man,”’ said the chief 
rescuer to Jakob, who had remained al- 
most motionless, scarcely even looking 
up at the new comers. ‘‘Come along! 
We have little timetolose. Geschwind!’’ 

‘Why should I go?”’ replied Jakob at 
last. ‘‘I have nothing left but this house 
and when it is gone I must go also.’’ 

** You idiot!” 

‘‘What shall we do! Our property is 
gone.”’ 

‘*There are people in the city who will 
take care of you and your family, and will 
give you what you need. Come along. 
We have all your neighbors on board.”’ 
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‘* Nein,’’ said Jakob stolidly, ‘‘I stay 
here.’’ 

“You will zoZ,’’ broke in the young 
man impatiently. ‘‘If you do not come 
with us of your own free will, I shall call 
in some of those men, and we'll tie you 
hand and foot and carry you out like a 
log. Nowcome! Geschwind!’’ 

Jakob looked for a moment at the 
flushed and determined face of the young 
man, and then slowly rose to his feet. 

While they were being rowed to the 
steamer Jakob asked,— 

‘*Who are you ?’”’ 

‘*We are newspaper men, and our boat 
has been sent out by our paper to rescue 
you. We should have been here sooner, 
only we were wind-bound by the storm.”’ 

‘Who pays you to do this?”’ 

** Nobody.”’ 

‘Why do you doit then?”’ 
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‘**For the fun of the thing.”’ 

Jakob subsided. This was incompre- 
hensible to him. 

Hardly were they on the deck of the 
steamer when one of the deck hands 
shouted, — 

‘*There goes the house !’’ 

Everybody except Jakob and Lena hur- 
ried to the guards. The dwelling so 
lately abandoned, now entirely under- 
mined by the flood, was tilted over on 
one side. In afew moments the writhing 
current swept it off toward a clump of 
trees, where it stuck fast to a gigantic 
cottonwood. At first the tree quivered 
under the shock, but for a while stood 
firm. Then, slowly bending forward, it 
crushed downward through the cracking 
and splintering timbers. In a few min- 
utes both house and tree had disappeared 
in the yellow tide. 
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Someone has said that the three most joyous sounds in nature are the hum of a bee, 


the purr of a cat and the laugh of a child. 
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HEN the days are long and dreamy, and the sky is all a-swim 
With an opalescent luster, growing purple at the rim; 
When the bearded rye and barley float the ensign of the sun, 
And the lissome corn is waving where soft-footed zephyrs run ; 
When the drowsy air is heavy with the clover-blossoms’ scent,— 
When in beech and maple shadow the prone cattle find content,— 
When the birds are all too busy or too lazy for a glee, 
Then I love to hear the music of the droning of the bee ; 
And it seems that in all nature there is no more joyous sound 
Than the humming of the busy wings that dart and glint around. 


When the biting blast is blowing, and the frost is on the pane, 
And the ghostly drifts are stealing stark and silent up the lane; 
When the long ice-lances fringe the eaves and gutters all about, 
And the night is dropping swiftly o’er the whitening world without ; 
When the flames are leaping up the sooty-throated chimney way, 
Gloating in their fierce defiance of the chill they keep at bay,— 
In their genial glow a-basking —ah, when it comes to that, 
I love to sit and listen to the purring of the cat; 
And it seems that in all nature no more pleasant sound is heard 
Than the husky, whispered music so inimitably purred. 


But whether on the meadow lies the sunshine or the snow, - 

And whether wooing zephyrs or arctic blizzards blow ; 
Winter, summer, spring or autumn — whatsoe’er the season be — 
In the cozy chimney corner — or the azure over me — 

Whether joy or sable sorrow be housekeeping in my heart — 

Or whether care or comfort have brought their wares to mart — 
Whether hateful Fate has crossed me, or Fortune newly smiled, 
I love to hear the laughter of a happy little child; 

And I’m sure in earth or heaven no sweeter sounds are known 

Than these matins of life’s morning, ere the pure, fresh dews are flown. 


KALKASKA, MICHIGAN. Chauncey C. Jencks. 








THE NEBRASKA AND KANSAS BILL OF ’54. 


By CLypDE B. AITCHISON. 


T WAS a remarkable coincidence that 
fixed Memorial Day on the anniver- 
sary of the approval of the Nebraska and 
Kansas Bill; and yet, whether this was 
accidental or intentional, there is a cer- 
tain propriety in associating the most hal- 
lowed memories of our Civil War with a 
day made notable by its relation to one 
of the important steps leading down to 
that war. 

At the inauguration of Franklin Pierce 
as president there seemed little probabil- 
ity of any serious conflict. A successful 
war of acquisition had just terminated, 
and, as far as the newly gained territory 
was concerned, the compromise meas- 
ures of 1850 had satisfactorily adjusted 
the troublesome slavery question. Both 
Whigs and Democrats received these 
measures as a final settlement of the dis- 
cussion. An armistice had been declared, 
and both factions hoped the truce might 
lengthen into peace. 

And so it was that the presidential 
campaign of 1852 was without issues. 
Though spirited, the rivalry extended 
only to personalities and questions of 
local importance. The great parties 
were in harmony on the vital question 
of the day, and regarded the compro- 
mises of 1850 as a permanent settlement 
of the slavery discussion. The victory 
of the Democrats was foreseen at an 
early stage of the campaign. The com- 
promises of 1850 had more firmly united 
them, but had demoralized the Whigs. 
Clay and Webster, the most prominent 
Whigs of the time, both died during the 
canvass, and their death disheartened 
the party. But though the country was 
prepared for the victory of the Demo- 
crats, it was astounded at the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of General Scott, the Whig 
candidate, and the triumphant election 
of Mr. Pierce. The victory was so com- 


plete that the Democratic party might 
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have well claimed to be in power by a 
popular vote of confidence. 

Mr. Pierce in his inaugural address 
gave promise of fulfilling the pledges 
made by his party in its national plat- 
form. In strong language he deprecated 
any sectional, ambitious or fanatical at- 
tempt to disturb the quiet rest of the 
slavery question. A short period of uni- 
versal good-feeling foilowed his inaugu- 
ration. The President was popular and 
magnetic, and uniformly democratic in 
courtesy and kindness. Around him he 
gathered a cabinet of exceptional ability, 
and so selected that all the sections were 
gratified. The two political parties had 
no cause for dissension, and any discon- 
tent of the vanquished Whigs was unno- 
ticed by the exultant victors. 

The first dispute to mar this era of good 
feeling arose over the distribution of the 
federal patronage. The supply of offices at 
the disposition of the President was lim- 
ited, and it seemed the applicants were 
not. The real quarrel of the administration 
arose, however, not from the distribution 
of patronage, but from the slavery ques- 
tion; and the pro-slavery faction, which 
had so ostentatiously insisted that the 
subject had been settled for all time, took 
the initiative in reopening the discussion. 

The first session of the Thirty-third 
Congress opened Monday, December 5, 
1853. Tuesday President Pierce submit- 
ted his annual message. In stronger 
words than ever he promised to prevent 


“any shock to the country through a re- 


newal of the slavery controversy. But 
on the opening day of the session Sen- 
ator Augustus C. Dodge, of lowa, gave 
notice of the introduction of a bill for the 
organization of the Territory of Nebraska, 
and this bill was fated to soon change the 
position of the President and his party. 
As early as 1844 attempts had been 
made, under the direction of Senator 
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Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, to se- 
cure the organization of a trans-Missouri 
territory. The name proposed was “‘ Ne- 
braska,’’ and the territory was to com- 
prise all the Louisiana purchase north 
of the parallel of 36° 30’, and extending 
from the Missouri River to the Rockies. 
The petitions presented were entirely ig- 
nored. The friends of the project were 
persistent and brought the matter up 
at each succeeding congress. and were 
cheered by finding it gradually receiving 
more encouragement, until in the Thirty- 
second Congress the petitions were even 
respectfully entertained by the committee 
on territories. 

At the second session a Missouri mem- 
ber introduced a bill in the house to or- 
ganize this country into the ‘Territory 
of The Platte,’’ the name subsequently 
being changed to ‘‘ Nebraska.’’ The bill 
was silent as to slavery. Presumably the 
new territory, if created, would follow the 
Missouri compromise, and, being north of 
the line of 36° 30’, would finally be ad- 
mitted as a free state. The bill met the 
bitterest opposition of the southern mem- 
bers ; but, notwithstanding their charge 
of insufficient population, and of breach 
of faith with the Indian tribes, it was 
passed by a vote of more than two to 
one. In the senate its enemies were 
fully prepared to secure its defeat. The 
bill was referred to the committee on 
territories, and, though Senator Douglas, 
chairman of the committee, is said to 
have supported the bill, its friends were 
unable to secure a report. In the clos- 
ing hours of the session they made fran- 
tic but unavailing efforts to call the bill 
up for action. On the last day they were 
too successful, for the measure was taken 
up and sarcastically tabled to prevent the 
few remaining hours of the dying session 
being wasted by further filibustering. The 
next day Mr. Pierce was inaugurated and 
emphatically protested against any at- 
tempt to renew the dangerous slavery 
discussion. 

This was practically the bill re-intro- 
duced in the senate by Senator Dodge 
on the 14th of December, 1853. No ref- 


erence was made in any way to the slav- 
ery problem. That question was now 
first to be dragged into discussion in 
the Nebraska country. For this the slav- 
ery party was held responsible. Though 
favored by war and by legislation, the 
South had met continual disappointment. 
California, for which the Mexican War 
had been in part waged, had been ad- 
mitted as a free state. The South could 
no longer control the senate without 
making distasteful Northern alliances, 
and the anti-slavery North still had the 
vast trans-Missouri country to organize 
into territories and states, whose geog- 
raphy would render slavery in them phy- 
sically impossible. The senate might be 
almost regained by the division of Texas 
into four states ; but Texas prided herself 
on the immensity of her extent, and re- 
fused consent to self-dismemberment. 
Though the war of 1812, the compromise 
of 1820, the annexation of Texas, the war 
with Mexico and the compromises of 1850 
had been advocated by the South and 
opposed by the North, their results had 
not been as advantageous to the South as 
had been expected. The time had now 
come when the slaveocracy must either 
look for further territory or be crowded 
from the continent. 

After the Nebraska bill had been twice 
read it was referred to the committee on 
territories, with Mr. Douglas as chairman. 
It was reported back on the following 
day. Certain amendments reported by 
the committee seemed to indicate the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, and 
doubt was expressed as to their meaning. 
On the 4th of January, 1854, the doubt 
was dispelled and the ambiguity removed 
by a special report of the committee, 
which boldly claimed that the Missouri 
compromise of 1820 had been superseded 
by the compromises of 1850. ,The right 
of congress to interfere with the slavery 
question was denied; the compromises 
of 1850 were said to rest upon ‘‘ the great 
principles of self-government, that the 
people should be allowed to decide the 
questions of their domestic institutions 
for themselves.”’ 
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An unparalleled sensation followed. 
An amendment annulling the constitution 
could hardly have caused greater sur- 
prise. By none had it been supposed 
that the compromises of 1850 had been 
intended as a repeal of the Missouri 
compromise. For a generation the com- 
promise of Clay, of Monroe, of Wirt and 
of Adams had remained inviolate. Time 
had invested it with a sanctity which 
made such desecration seem sacrilegious 
to the North. Though the first feeling 
was one of surprise, the North soon per- 
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Indeed, it is difficult to account for the 
strange proffer. Some alleged at the 
time that a conspiracy had been formed 
as early as the Thirty-second Congress 
to enable the pro-slavery faction to gain 
control, of the southern portion of the 
Louisiana purchase. This theory sup- 
poses that the bill before that congress, 
which tacitly recognized the Missouri 
compromise as operative, was defeated 
to make way for a measure more favor- 
able to slavery. As the Thirty - third 
Congress was then elected, and was well 
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ceived that a crisis was at hand. It saw 
in the amendment more than the possible 
acquisition of additional slave territory 
by the South. If such a compact, time- 
honored, and revered on account of the 
memories of statesmen of other days 
which clustered around it, could be so 
lightly brushed aside, what assurance 
was there that the lives and liberties of 
the people were safe from the caprice of 
the momentary majority ? 

The South was also surprised. The 
proposition was unexpectedly and gra- 
tuitously offered, but quickly accepted. 





known to be of pro-slavery sympathies, 
this seems plausible. The political aspi- 
rations of Judge Douglas have long been 
regarded as partly responsible for the 


‘ sudden change in the bill, and his volun- 


tary concession to the South was thought 
a shrewd attempt to assure the good-will 
of the then dominant slave power. Prob- 
ably both hypotheses are, in part, correct. 
Each, if such be the case, lamentably 
failed in accomplishment. The Nebraska 
country was eventually wrested from 
slavery, and Douglas’ laudable ambition 
for the presidency was never gratified. 
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The debate on the bill in the senate, 
particularly after the proposed territory 
had, by an amendment, been divided into 
Kansas and Nebraska, and the southern 
boundary placed at the thirty-seventh 
parallel, separated the members into 
three classes. The most radical of these 
groups was represented by Senator Arch- 
ibald Dixon, of Kentucky. Dixon was a 
Whig, ex-governor of his state, and the 
successor of Henry Clay in the senate. 
He was typical of a growing class in the 
South —a class which openly and aggres- 
sively advocated the extension of slavery. 
Clay had been prominently connected 
with the compromise of 1820, and within 
two years from his death his successor 
struck the first blow by moving its re- 
peal in an amendment to the Nebraska 
bill. 

Less radical, and ostensibly neutral as 
to slavery, was the division headed by 
Judge Douglas. With the Dixon amend- 
ment, declaring the Nebraska bill to be 
a repeal of the Missouri compromise, they 
could not agree. They did not demand 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise ; 
they insisted that, technically consid- 
ered, it was already rescinded. This 
class endeavored to cement friendship 
with the amicable South, while concili- 
ating the North by successfully effecting 
another compromise with the insatiable 
slavery greed. In the later days of the 
debate, when fealty to the bill became a 
test of loyalty to the administration, the 
Douglas and Dixon forces joined, and 
fought unitedly for the passage of the bill. 

Opposed were such men as Seward 
and Sumner, Chase and Fessenden, who, 
either from love of freedom, or in defer- 
ence to sacred pledges made their con- 
stituencies, desperately fought the bill at 
every stage. As the progress of the de- 
bate had united the extremists and the 
technical class, it early forced many of 
doubtful convictions into the radical anti- 
slavery or abolitionist ranks. 

For four months the debate on the bill 
absorbed the attention not only of con- 
gress but also of the nation. No such 
debate had ever so stirred the country. 


When the bill passed the senate by a 
vote of 37 to 14, popular excitement was 
intense. State legislatures and town 
meetings, conventions and individuals, 
thousands of clergymen, ‘‘in the name ot 
Almighty God and in His presence,’’ 
and thousands of humble laymen united 
in imploring congress not to repeal the 
Missouri compromise. The memorials 
had some weight; and, as unpopular 
amendments seemed to seal the fate of 
the bill in the house, the excitement died 
down, and the public mind again became 
comparatively tranquil. 

On the 8th of May Mr. Richardson, of 
Illinois, chairman of the committee on 
territories in the house, virtually offered 
the senate bill as an amendment and sub- 
stitute to a house bill for the organization 
of the territory of Nebraska, which had 
been pending for several months. A 
fortnight of 
The old-time slavery agitation in all its 
strength and rancor was renewed. The 


stormy debate followed. 


bill, more than ever before, became the 
engrossing theme of public discussion. 
The debates in the house were long and 
marked by great acrimony of feeling. 
One continuous session of thirty-six hours 
was held. As the debate progressed the 
suspense became painful, and the two 
weeks of discussion were full of uneasi- 
ness, and the intense anxiety affected 
even the commercial world. On the 22d 
the Richardson bill was placed on its 
final passage in the house. Every known 
means to prevent a vote was tried. 
Twenty-nine roll-calls were demanded 
in a twelve-hour session. Just before 
midnight the yeas and nays were ordered 
for the last time, and the bill passed by a 
vote of 113 to 100. 

On the 25th the senate took up the 
house substitute. The opponents of the 
bill saw the futility of further Hope for its 
defeat, and could do no more than sol- 
emnly warn the majority of the effects of 
the bill it was about to pass. The scene 
was impressive as Sumner closed the de- 
bate at the end of the long, uninterrupted 
session. The sitting was prolonged to 
more than thirteen hours, until the bill 
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was passed, just after one o’clock on the 
26th of May, though still the legislative 
day of the 25th. The roll was not called, 
but the senate stood substantially as upon 
the passage of the original bill. 

Never, since the formation of the 
Union, had any discussion of slavery 
borne comparison with that which swept 
like wildfire over the North as the de- 
bates progressed. The frenzy of indig- 
nation in the New England and Middle 
states can scarcely be conceived. From 
press and pulpit, from political conven- 
tions and legislative assemblies, from 
myriad other sources came denunciations 
of the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
The names of the northern congress- 
men who voted contrary to their trust 
were printed in a roll of infamy, sur- 
rounded by black mourning borders. 

‘Sir Philip Sidney,’’ said Mr. Sumner, 
‘‘speaking to Queen Elizabeth of the 
spirit which animated every man, woman 
and child in the Netherlands against the 
Spanish power, exclaimed: ‘It is the 
spirit of the Lord and it is invincible.’ A 
similar spirit is now animating the free 
states against the slave power, breathing 
everywhere its precious inspiration, and 
forbidding repose under the attempted 
usurpation. The threat of disunion, so 
often sounded in our ears, will be disre- 
garded by an aroused and indignant 
people. Ah, sir, senators vainly expect 
peace. Not in this way can peace come. 
In passing this bill, you scatter broadcast 
through the land dragons’ teeth, and, 
though they may not, as in ancient fable; 
spring up armed men, yet will they fruc- 
tify in civil strife and feud.”’ 

If Douglas had hoped to gain prestige 


to aid in his aspirations for the presidency, - 


he was greatly disappointed. With the 
South he gained but little, for there he 
had always been popular. In the North 
he lost every vestige of political follow- 
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ing. His home state rebuked him by 
sending him anabolitionistand anti-repeal 
colleague. He could have traveled, he 
said later, from Boston to Chicago by 
the light of his own burning effigies. 

Of the forty northern congressmen who 
had voted for the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise but seven were returned to 
the succeeding congress. Two years 
later, but two held their seats. In the 
Thirty-third Congress, the Democrats 
counted a majority of eighty-four ; in the 
Thirty-fourth Congress they were seventy- 
five in the minority. In the northern 
states, exclusive of Massachusetts, the 
Democratic party showed a loss of 350,- 
votes. The Whigs, inharmonious 
when the contest began, were disinte- 
grated at itsclose. Distrust was the con- 
trolling spirit of the time. Remnants of 
the Whigs of the South and the Democ- 
racy of the North, who were yet unwilling 
to take a pronounced stand on the slav- 
ery question, united in a secret political 
organization. It had, for a short time, a 
mushroom success, but soon disappeared 
as a factor in politics. The issue became 
clearly defined, and lines were strictly 
drawn on the freedom or bondage of the 
negro. 

Thus, a contest was unexpectedly re- 
sumed over a question ‘‘ forever at rest.”’ 
Once more seemingly settled, it led to 
the conflict at arms which obliterated the 
source of the contention. Though the 
discussion was unnecessarily revived, its 
effect was tremendous. The bill itself 
was innocuous and, in its most distasteful 
portions, exactly similar to others adopted 
in later years without discussion. Then 
Douglas rightly claimed the  vindi- 
cation of his motives, and, amid the 
scenes of the opening of the bloody con- 
flict he had hastened on, his patriotism 
and loyal example won the Nation’s re- 
spect and love. 
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A DAY IN HOLLAND. 


HISTORIC LIMBOURG — THE UNDERGROUND LABYRINTHS OF PETERSBOURG— 
OLD FAUQUEMONT. 


THE EDITOR ABROAD. 


E WENT over the line into Holland. 

For months we had been antici- 

pating a midsummer visit to old Fauque- 
mont, or Valkenberg, with its famous 
grotto or sandstone quarries. The vis- 
iting party consisted of four Belgians, 
three Germans and two Americans. Our 
host and hostess were Hollanders. Our 
attempts to get together in conversation 
were amusing. It was a novel experience 
to us to find our only means of communi- 
cation with the Belgian and the Dutch 
members of the party was the German 
language, of which we and the Belgian 
contingent possessed only a smattering. 
If our readers could have heard the 
confusion of tongues as we sat at the 


supper table, and as we promenaded in 


the flower garden after supper, they 
would probably have recalled the story 
of Babel’s tower. But there was this 
difference : here all was jollity and good 
fellowship and everybody seemed to en- 
joy the oddity of the situation, while at 
Babel everyone was very much put out 
by the confusion of tongues. All, except 
our American selves, were old family 
friends and relatives,—and, indeed, we, 
too, were generously adopted into the 
family! French was the ruling tongue, 
and the capacity of that language for 
rapid and rhythmical delivery was tested 
to the utmost. With here and there a 
familiar phrase or word, and much ex- 
pressive gesticulation, and an occasional 
lapse into German, or an attempted trans- 
lation into English for our benefit, we 
were able to catch and keep the run of 
the conversation. 

It was Schiitzenfest Day and a proces- 
sion of marksmen in fantastic uniforms 
filled the principal streets. 

When the bands were not playing, the 
uniformed men would join in singing 
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hunting songs and patriotic airs. They 
carried old-fashioned cap-guns and wore 
salmon and white scarfs, hanging from 
the right shoulder and fastened with a big 
rosette at the hip on the left side. Most 
of them wore white linen trousers more or 
less soiled by the mud from recent rains. 
They wore feathers and flowers in their 
hats and seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves and their grotesque appearance. 
This Schiitzenfest Day procession dates 
back to the -bow-and-arrow period of 
Dutch history. The narrow streets were 
lined with women and children. The 
free and easy badinage between the men 
in line and the women and girls along the 
way was very amusing to the strangers. 

The procession moved along over a 
picturesque bridge and under a time- 
worn arch,— which enjoys a clear record 
from the eleventh century,— past the 
rocky hill upon which stands an eleventh 
century castle, and thence to the shooting- 
ground. 

A little later, as we sat in the parlors ot 
the large summer hotel, having there met 
our friends by appointment, the firing 
from the grounds near by sounded as 
though the dwellers in historic old Lim- 
bourg were living over again their exper- 
ience with battle and siege and sack. 

Engaging an experienced guide for 
the quarries, we betook ourselves up the 
road past the castle. We stopped a mo- 
ment to look up at the ruins of what, 
eight centuries ago, was the pride and 
protection of the village below, thence 
we proceeded through a wooded path, 
thence into an open road along the 
mountain side, and thence to a great 
yawning cave, shut in by a gate to pre- 
vent people straying in and getting lost. 

We pass through the gate and are soon 
shut in from the outer world. We have 
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entered the subterranean labyrinth of 
sandstone quarries which honeycomb the 
Petersbourg range in every direction 
from Maastricht, in Holland, to Liege, 
in Belgium. These quarries have been 
worked for more than a thousand years. 
The underground passages are, alto- 
gether, over twelve miles in length and 
seven miles in width. The galleries 
vary from ten to fifty feet in height. 
They are supported by sandstone pillars 
which seem to have been placed in posi- 
tion instead of being ‘‘ what’s left’’ after 
the excavation. Thestone itself is a yel- 
low-gray, sandy and chalky. It is evi- 
dently formed of deposits from the ocean 
in pre-historic times, when this was the 
limit of the North Sea. Fragments of 
shells, corals, sharks’ teeth, etc., make 
the evidence complete. The stone ap- 
pears to be too soft and light in weight 
for substantial use. But therein lies its 
great value, in connection with the fact 
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that it hardens when subjected to ex- 
posure. It is easily sawed into any 
shape. It has no veins. It can be quar- 
ried at any desired thickness. Wagons 
can be drawn for miles over these under- 
ground roads, and a team of horses can 
carry an immense load of the stone up 
and out. The tunnels are dry. The 
temperature, summer and_ winter, is 
about 55° Fahrenheit. At first the air 
seems cold ; but the system soon accom- 
modates itself to the change, and the ex- 
ercise of walking makes the visitor 
comfortable. The air is so dry and the 
temperature so uniform that the bodies 
of persons lost in the caverns have been 
found long afterwards, preserved from 
decomposition. 

But I have kept the reader waiting 
some time just inside the entrance to 
this remarkable place. Let us follow 
our guide on into the mountain. 

At first the walls are oppressively low, 
but soon the height is greater, and, 
with the temperature of the body 
restored to normal, after the first 
sudden change from the hot out- 
side air, the rest of the under- 
ground trip is made with comfort 
and positive enjoyment. 

We soon enter an art gallery 
unlike anything to be found above 
ground. Thesoft yellow-gray side- 
walls, when rubbed smooth, form 
excellent background for charcoal 
and crayon sketches. For miles 
the walls have been thus decorated, 
with portraits in black and white, 
landscapes in colors, caricatures 
and character sketches. Some of 
the pictures indicate rare talent. 
Underneath many of them are the 
names or initials of well-known 
artists. 

One of the artists whose work 
attracts most attention is a dissi- 
pated young man in Valkenburg 
who early evinced rare talent in 
portraiture and landscape painting, 
but lacked industry and acquired 
the drink habit. Several pieces of 
sculpture found here are of much 
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merit, representing knights in mail, 
scenes from the life of Christ, 
gnomes and fairies, gods and he- 
roes. A series of full-length por- 
traits of the famous old counts of 
Limbourg, the family of Gossin, 
are said to be excellent likenesses. 
Several of the landscapes are artis- 
tically framed in stone, the wall 
having been cut away inside and 
outside of lines drawn to represent 
the frame. There are also many 
representations of medallions, and 
other samples of repoussé work. 
There is a pathetic and tragic side 
to this picture. We soon pass on 
into a cavern which has at some 
time been used for living purposes. 
Here is a fireplace. The walls are 
black overhead, the smoke having 
but slow passage to the far-distant 
upper air. There about the hearth 
are seats of cutstone. Yonder are 
apartments evidently cut out for 
use as sleeping rooms. There on 


the walls, printed in Dutch letters, 


are the names of ten or twelve 
children who were born here, 
underground ! 

This was the twenty-two months’ resi- 
dence of several families of Limbourgers, 
at one period in the devastating wars of 
the Seventeenth Century, when the prov- 
ince was the scene of horrors hard to 
realize in our era of peace. Near by is the 
chapel in which the refugees worshipped. 
The altar, the confessional, the dais in 
front of the altar, the well-worn stone 
stools upon which the worshippers knelt 
during the services, the walls overhead, 
blackened with smoke from torches by 
the light of which the services were con- 
ducted, altogether tell a pathetic tale of 
suffering and sacrifice and triumphant 
faith. 

Retracing our steps, we soon reénter 
one of the main avenues. Our guide 
calls a halt and, with a basket under his 
arm, runs on ahead. We see his reced- 
ing lantern, but not a sound comes from 
his footfalls. He disappears and one of 
the ladies shiveringly exclaims, ‘‘ What it 
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he should never come back! Could we 
ever find our way out of this place?’”’ 

But look ! there in the distance is a faint 
red glow. A moment later, the whole 
cavern, as far as we can see, is ablaze 
with red light. Lights and shadows 
everywhere! We comprehend better 
than before the honeycombing process 
which for a thousand years has been go- 
ing on under this mountain called Peters- 
bourg. The light dies away, and the 
blackness of darkness, relieved only by 
two small lanterns, is for a time almost 
oppressive. But soon the vision accom- 
modates itself to the dim light, and we 
proceed. ’ 

We visit a large concert hall where, in 
times of jubilation, great choruses have 
made the caverns ring. Most of our 
party can sing, and one and another of the 
popular choruses of Germany, Holland 
and Belgium are sung with a vim and a 
glee which put to flight for a time the 
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memory of those refugees who lived and 
suffered and died in the chambers just 
visited. 

We next proceed to the large refresh- 
ment room. Seated upon blocks ot 
stone, about a stone table, after the inner 
man is partly satisfied, the visitors have 
an interesting attack of patriotism. The 
Germans sing ‘‘Was Blasen die Trom- 
peten?’’ and ‘‘Wacht Am Rhein.’’ The 
Dutch sing their national air. A Bel- 
gian with a grand voice sings the ‘‘ Mar- 
seilles Hymn,’’ and the American lady 
of our party sings ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ our one distinctively national air, 
which can be sung with pride after the 
‘*Marseilles.’’ All then join in the air 
which Americans know as ‘‘America,”’ 
but which, as most of our readers are 
aware, is also the one to which ‘‘God 
Save the Queen”’ is sung, and the air to 
which both the Dutch and the Germans, 
respectively, sing a patriotic song of their 
own. 

We are now come out into a broad 
and high chamber, adorned with sculp- 
tured lions and large portraits, in the 
center of which is a pool of water in a 
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reservoir of stone. The water falls with 
unvarying regularity, three drops in quick 
succession, then a pause, then a single 
drop and then a pause. The drops fall 
from the deep-reachting roots of a tree 
overhead. 

Up an inclined plane, then up the long 
stairs, out of darkness into light, out of 
the cool, dry air into the warm, moist 
atmosphere of a rainy day in summer. 
Our guide points out the distant spot 
near which we entered the grotto, at the 
other end of the village. 

We climb to a famous 
The sun comes 
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aussicht’’ or 
point of observation. 
out to aid our vision. 

Almost beneath us is a pavilion in 
which about a hundred men and women 
solemnly sit around twenty or more little 
tables. ‘‘Is it a convention?’’ we ask. 
““No,”’ is the answer, ‘‘they’re only drink- 
ing their beer after a hard climb. They 
are mostly strangers and, not having 
been introduced, don’t feel free to let 
themselves out.’’ 

Farther down we see a portion of the 
ruined castle ; still farther, the village in 
holiday attire with the red, white and 


























blue striped flag of Holland everywhere. 
Far along the valley the pretty little river 
Geul winds in and out among the trees, 
under arched bridges, and so on toward 
the sea. It is a beautiful view; not 
grand, but restfully beautiful. And the 
air is so pure and so sweet with the smell 
of the woods that we do not wonder the 
picturesque hillside hotel below is full of 
summer guests. 

Thence to the village, where we Amer- 
icans have a funny time of it trying to 
make our shop-German fit the under- 
standing of a Dutch dealer in photo- 
graphic views. We rejoin the party on 
the grounds of our Fauquemont friends’ 
pleasant home. Our appetites sharp- 
ened by exercise, we delight our hostess 
with the rapid disappearance of the food 
set before us. 

Soon after eight, in the evening, we are 
sitting in the crowded station waiting for 
the train to Aix la Chapelle, watching 
the homely, good-natured faces about 
us and listening to their strange speech 
—not German, and yet provokingly 
like it! 

This is an interesting corner of the 
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earth. In Aix the masses are distinctively 
German. A half-hour’s ride to the north- 
west and the people we see and hear 
are as distinctively Hollanders. An 
hour’s ride, or less, to the southwest and 
we are in Verviers, where the French 
tongue holds high carnival and every- 
body thinks in French. But let us come 
nearer home. There’s a quaint little vil- 
lage, about three miles west of Aix, 
where, in hot weather, we sometimes 
take an outdoor supper. This village, 
Vaals by name, is on the border-line be- 
tween Belgium, Holland and Germany. 
Here the struggle for language mastery 
has resulted in many confusing compro- 
mises ; but, judging from the queer old 
signs in front of the shops and the jargon 
of the natives, we conclude that the 
Dutch are not only still in possession of 
Holland but are also reaching out after 
Belgium and Germany! There’s a point 
of land in Vaals at which the traditional 
German officer—usually so erect that 
he leans backward —can stand with one 
foot upon the Belgian’s soil, and one foot 
upon the soil of Holland, and yet remain 
head and shoulders in Germany ! 


SUNSET. 


LOWLY the mighty sun, with fulgent ray, 
Goes sliding down into the crimson West, 
Leaving the embers of the dying day 
Still burning where the ragged cloud-rifts rest ; 
Resteth a moment on the mountain’s line, 
Staining its verdure like a warrior’s breast, 
Then drops from sight, while mellow after-shine 
Fringes with gold the cloud-cap’s snowy crest. 
Now fades the gorgeous glory of the sky, 
And cool, deep shadows steal o’er vale and hill ; 
Even the aspen’s trembling leaves are still. . 
No sound disturbs the quiet of the night, 
‘ Save when the marsh frog pipes his shrilly cry, 
Or some lone night-bird wings its whirring flight. 
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THE WOMEN’S CLUBS OF WISCONSIN. 


By FANNY KENNISH EARL. 


4° THE surface observer women’s 

clubs may appear to be modern 
affairs,— afterthoughts of the college 
and university life; but the fact is, 
they are of very ancient origin. It is 


certain that one club, at least, received 
its name and charter from the Imperial 
authority at Rome at a very early date. 
These ancient clubs discussed, not only 


society and etiquette, but also ‘‘meddled’”’ 
(so saith the masculine scribe) in matters 
of politics! The woman’s club is but the 
reappearance of a social question which 
finds its ratson d’etre deep down in the 
gregarious instincts of human nature, and 
pertains to no period or nation, but un- 
folds itself as a phase of life whenever and 
wherever the conditions are favorable. 
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THE ATHENZUM—THE FIRST WOMAN'S CLUB BUILDING ERECTED. 


The Woman’s Club of Wisconsin, as 
the best known club of Milwaukee is 


called, is among the earlier organizations, 
dating from 1876, and ranks first in social 
influence and applied methods for wo- 


man’s advancement. The membership is 
limited to two hundred, and the society 
is ably presided over by Mrs. H. M. Finch. 
It meets fortnightly from October 1 to 
June 1, and the literary work is assigned 
to committees on art, literature, history, 
education, social life, science, and miscel- 
laneous topics. This plan gives a pleas- 
ing variety to the programs, but is open 
to the objection of lacking continuity. 
The present year the plan is changed so 
that there is a miscellaneous and a con- 
secutive course,— the latter taking up the 
period of the Moors in Spain and treat- 
ing that era from the point of view of 
each of the committees. The club has 
further widened its field by an evening 
course of two lectures and four musical 
recitals by first-class artists. During the 
World’s Fair the club offered a prize of 
$500 to the Wisconsin woman who dis- 
played the greatest talent in sculpture or 
painting, and awarded the prize to Miss 


Nellie Mears, of Oshkosh, for her statue, 
‘*The Genius of Wisconsin,’’ exhibited 
in the Wisconsin State Building. The 
money was to be used for educational 
purposes, and Miss Mears is studying in 
the Art League of New York, under the 
instruction of St. Gaudiens, who speaks 
in terms of high praise of his talented 
young pupil. 

Another event of interest in connection 
with the W. C. W. was the building of 
its club house, the ‘‘Athenzeum.’’ It was 
the first woman’s club to undertake such 
awork. While the Athenzum is not the 
property of the club as an association, 
yet the secretary, Miss Alice Chapman, 
writes that ‘‘it is a direct outgrowth of 
the Woman’s Club — and always to be 
so considered.’’ It was designed by Mr. 
George B. Ferry and built by a stock 
company composed entirely ‘of mem- 
bers of the club, and, while providing 
a home for the club at a merely nom- 
inal rent, has proven a very successful 
financial enterprise. The building is forty- 
five by eighty-five feet and has a base- 
ment and two stories above. A large 
dining-room, kitchen, china-closet, etc., 
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are in the basement. On the next floor 
is the large and beautiful parlor of the 
club, with a broad central hall, library 
and committee rooms, and the upper floor 
is wholly occupied by the assembly hall, 
with its dressing rooms. This hall is 
rented for recitals, receptions, etc., and 
is the chief source of revenue. The ex- 
terior of the building combines simplicity 
with elegance, and the interior is finished 
and furnished with artistic taste. 

The success of the Athenzum has in- 
duced other clubs to undertake like en- 
terprises, notably the New Century Club, 
of Philadelphia, and the Propylzum, of 
Indianapolis. Each of these clubs has 
erected a club-house modeled after the 
Athenzeum and bearing the same relation 
to the club as the Athenzeum does to the 
Woman’s Club of Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee College Endowment 
Association has, as its name suggests, a 
two-fold purpose. It proposes to raise a 
fund of $20,000 to endow a President’s 
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Chair in honor of its first president, Mary 
Mortimer. It seeks also to promote the 
higher education of women, making the 
college a center of the intellectual activ- 
ities of the city. -It is formed on the plan 
of the New England Club, and is divided 
into sections for the study of litera- 
ture, science, economics, applied edu- 
cation and philanthropy. It holds six 
meetings each year for the whole mem- 
bership of two hundred and thirty, for 
general discussions and the cementing of 
the component parts into a united whole. 
The club belongs to the general federa- 
tion and its meetings are held in the 
‘Association Rooms ’”’ of the college. 

Another Milwaukee club worthy of 
special mention is the Social Economics 
Club. It has a limited membership of 
forty and takes parliamentary law as its 
basis of work. Part of each session is 
devoted to some economic question, such 
as ‘‘ The Silver Question,’’ ‘‘ Municipal 
Reform,’ ‘‘County Charitable Institu- 
tions,’’ etc. The discussions, always 
free, are bright and pertinent. The club 
meets in the committee rooms of the 
Athenzum. 

The Wisconsin club which undoubtedly 
ranks second, both from its environment 
and the personnel of its membership, is 
the Woman’s Club of Madison, of which 
Miss Mary L. Atwood has been the effi- 
cient president since its organization, 
February 25, 1893. It includes, as does 
the W. C. W., many of the leaders of 
social, artistic and literary life. The 
atmosphere of a university town,— sur- 
charged with the ozone emanating from 
the intellectual and political forces con- 
centrated at a state capital,—is particu- 
larly favorable to the formation of a club 
‘*for the development of intellectual life,’’ 
and ‘‘a center of literary, scientific and 
musical culture.”’ 

The club is formed on the same plan as 
the Milwaukee Woman’s Club, and has a 
limited membership of one hundred and 
fifty. It has a beautiful suite of rooms in 
the Fuller Opera House and follows its 
literary program by a social hour to 
which ‘‘the cup that cheers’’ forms a fra- 
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grant accessory. The Madison 
Club includes a number of ladies 
of marked literary ability, and 
its members have assisted on 
the programs of both the Wo- 
man’s Club of Wisconsin and 
the Fortnightly of Chicago. Mrs. 
Anna R. Sheldon, of the Univer- 
sity Extension Lecture Course, 
has many calls from other towns. 
Her work in history — begun in 
an informal way witha few con- 
genial friends—has so grown in 
demand that, beside her classes 
in Madison, one of which, at 
least, is organized as a club, she 
has been called to Milwaukee, 
Kenosha, Racine and other 
cities. Mrs. Mary Adams,— the 
gifted wife of the President of the 
State University,— Mrs. Louise 
Phillips, Mrs. Aubertine Moore, 
Mrs. Conover, and others, have 
much more than a local reputa- 
tion for literary work of a high 
character. 

The Madison Club has also 
given receptions to distin- 
guished women, visiting in the 
city, which are remembered as social 
events. Last year Miss Julia Marlowe 
was the recipient of such attentions, and 
this year’s guests include Miss Kate Field 
and the wife of ex-Governor Peck. 

The Leisure Hour Club, of Oshkosh, 
was organized in 1886. It is limited to 
twenty members, and its study is the His- 
tory of Art. The club recently made a 
unique and beautiful application of its art 
study in a ‘Grecian Feast,’’ given at the 
home of Miss Paine. The arrangements 
and house decorations were Grecian, as 
was the attire of the guests. The menu 
was strictly antique, the toasts were given 
according to the Athenian customs, and 
the whole entertainment was entered into 
with spirit and enthusiasm. The club has 
studied the art of Greece, Italy, France, 
Germany, Spain and England, and is con- 
nected with the general federation of clubs. 
Miss Harriet McGee, of the Oshkosh 
Normal School, is the efficient leader. 


_ 


‘““ THE GENIUS OF WISCONSIN ’’— NELLIE F. MEARS, SCULPTOR. 
Exhibited in the Wisconsin Building at the World's Fair. 


Oshkosh has alsoa Ladies’ Study Class, 
which is taking up French history of the 
Hugo’s description of 


Napoleonic era. 
Waterloo and Zola’s account of Sedan 


are to be read in illustration. The Read- 
ing Club, studying in connection with the 
University Extension Course, has also 
done excellent work. 

The Friends in Council, of Berlin, has 
celebrated its twenty-first birthday. The 
first years were given to fragmentary 
study, but, in 1879, it took up the Chautau- 
qua Course. Since then it has given six 
years to the study of art and the remaining 
years to Emerson, Carlyle and Browning. 
Its program for this year is suggestive of 
rich enjoyment for a lover of the master- 
poet. The Athena Society, of Berlin, be- 
longs to the general federation, and its 
vice-president, Mrs. Gertrude S. Rumsey, 
is chairman of the state correspondence. 
The club is limited to twenty members, 
and takes up a comparative study of lit- 
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erature with Shakspeare asa basis. This 
has taken them into a study of the Greek 
classics and also the later poets, as 
Geethe, Browning and Tennyson. Berlin © 
has also the Monday Night Club and the 
Alpha, both of which are doing excellent 
literary work. 

Fond du Lac is also a city of clubs. 
The Knowledge Seekers, twelve in num- 
ber, have taken up history as a basis of 
study. This year a large part of their 
program is devoted to early discoveries 
in America, and American history, with 
the addition of current events and litera- 
ture. The Tourists’ Club, organized in 
1880, planned an extensive tour. They 
obtained all the information in regard to 
routes, letters of credit, etc., necessary in 
an actual trip, and have wended their way 
through England, Scotland, France, Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Switzerland, 
and this year complete their long journey 
by a trip up the Rhine and through Bel- 
gium. They have also studied the his- 
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tory, literature, art, etc., of the countries 
through which they passed. Much credit 
is given to the leader, Mrs. Babcock, for 
the success of the club. The Ramblers, 
another group of twelve, have followed 
the line of Columbus’ explorations, have 
studied the conquest of Mexico, and 
sailed along the coast of South America, 
making numerous short trips into the in- 
terior. The Desmit Club, limited to ten, 
confines its study to the dramas of Shak- 
speare. 

Green Bay has also a Shakspeare Club, 
organized in 1877. The first five years 
were devoted to a study of Shakspeare, 
reading with a cast of characters. Later, 
literary criticism, the Iliad, English liter- 
ature, Dante and Browning, English and 
French history, and modern painters have 
been studied. The club retains its name, 
and connects itself with its earlier work 
by accompanying its anniversaries with 
Shakspearean readings. 

The Wednesday Club, of Appleton, was 
organized in 1881, and includes in 








its membership some of the faculty 
of Lawrence University and resi- 
dent alumnz. It is limited to 
twenty and follows a course in 
general literature. Among its mem- 
bers is Mrs. Mary A. Stansbury, 
author of ‘‘How He Saved St. 
Michael’s.’’ This famous poem is 
probably the one most familiar to 
the public, but its graceful and 
gifted author has written many 
others of rare merit. The Reading 
Club is limited to fifteen members 
and has confined itself to American 
authors. The Clio Club admits 
twenty,and took Bryce’s Common- 
wealth as a basis of study. 

Eau Claire’s Woman’s 
takes up its work seriously. Last 
year it discussed ‘‘ Evolution”’ in 
its broadest sense. The program 
consists of an address of thirty or 
forty minutes, followed by a dis- 
cussion. 

Janesville Woman’s Club organ- 


Club 








MRS. CHARLES KENDALL ADAM6, MADISON, 
Prominent in Club Work in the State. 


ized in 1877 as an art class. After 
a study of art and architecture for 
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several years it reorganized, with a 
limit of thirty to its membership, 
and took up the study of history 
and literature. 

La Crosse has several clubs, the 
largest being the Art Class, which 
takes up the history of art with the 
aid of a stereopticon. It has a 
large, enthusiastic and influential 
membership. The Coterie and 
several smaller limited clubs are 
devoted to literary studies. 

Of West Superior’s Woman's 
Club the sessions are reported to 
be “interesting, entertaining and 
instructive.’’ English history and 
myth studies occupy its attention. 

It has recently joined the general 
federation. 

Fort Atkinson has a Tuesday 
Club of many years’ standing. Its 
meetings are somewhat informal 
in character and have been largely 
devoted to historical study. This 
year’s program announces a study 
of modern literature. 

Reedsburg’s Literary Circle has 
receded from its position as an “ ideal 
club,’’—as it is called by the fix de siecle 
mind, getting back to the basis of all 
social institutions, as found in the Garden 
of Eden, — and devotes itself exclusively 
to the advancement of the gentler sex. 
Its general line of work is English his- 
tory. 

Kenosha’s Woman’s Club has a mis- 
cellaneous program. ‘‘The Revolt of 
the Daughters,’’ ‘‘ Modern Art,”’ ‘‘Fiske’s 
‘Destiny of Man,’’’ are random extracts. 
It has also given, this year, a course of 
art lectures. The membership is limited 
to sixty. 

Ashland’s Monday Club has a mem- 
bership of forty, and history and current 
events make up its program. It has a 
club room in the Vaughn Library Build- 
ing and the advantage of a good refer- 
ence library. The club belongs to the 
general federation, and Mrs. E. Vaughn, 
who presented the public library to the 
city, was its originator and first president. 

The Woman’s Reading Club of Min- 


MRS. MARY A. P. STANSBURY, 
Author of ** How He Saved St. Michael's.’ 


eral Point was organized in December, 
1894. It has already a membership of 
fifty-five, a well-arranged and compre- 
hensive program on American literature 
and art, has opened a reading-room fur- 
nished with a dozen leading magazines 
and as many papers, has seven hundred 
books covered and classified, and expects 
by March 1st to open a public library of 
one thousand well-selected volumes. 
Sparta has evidently welcomed the ad- 
vanced woman! It has the Clio, the Al- 
dine, the Young Ladies’ Club, the Friends 
in Council, and the Sparta Literary Club, 
besides a number of Chautauqua Circles. 
The Clio is the oldest club in the State 
which has yet reported. It was organized 
in 1871, and four of its origina? five mem- 
bers still retain their membership. It is 
limited to eight. Shakspeare, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, Don Quixote, history 
and current literature, have all been thor- 
oughly studied. The Aldine was organ- 
ized in 1880, the others more recently, and 
they take up various lines of literature. 
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Lake Mills’ Woman’s Club has a lim- 
ited membership of sixty. English his- 
tory and literature form its basis of work, 
but a part of each weekly session is de- 
voted to an original paper. This part of 
the program contributes much to the 
interest of the club. One of its bright, 
young members, Miss Mary Mears, is al- 
ready a contributor to the Harpers’ peri- 
odicals. Music is also an attractive feature. 

Waukesha has three active clubs. The 
‘*Beacon Lights’’ Reading Club has a mis- 
cellaneous program at its semi-monthly 
meetings. It. has a limited membership 
of thirty, including some of the brightest 
women of that lively little city. The 
Magazine Club, limited to twenty-four, 
provides choice periodical literature, 
which is systematically passed from one 
member to another. In addition to this 
a literary program is given at the fort- 
nightly meetings. The Shakspeare Club, 
composed of young ladies, takes up the 
study which its name suggests. 
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The Woman’s Club of Sheboygan is 
studying Spain,—its geography, history, 
art and literature. It is limited to twenty- 
five, and holds its meetings on Tuesday 
forenoons. 

Racine has a large literary class, num- 
bering about ninety, under the direction 
of Mrs. J. G. McMurphy, who lectures on 
Greek, French and English literature. 

This paper does not claim to give a 
complete list of Wisconsin’s clubs. In 
fact, recent letters tell me of a Chautau- 
qua Club at Menasha, a Tuesday and a 
“ Y. T. & F. Club”’ at Neenah, a Clio 
Club at Manitowoc, a Ladies’ Literary 
Club at Wausau, the ‘‘Chippewas’’ at 
Eau Claire, the Ladies’ Educational Club 
at Ripon, and there are strong club indi- 
cations in various other parts of the 
horizon ; but, with the piles of documents 
already on my table, I dare not pursue 
my investigations further. I have omit- 
ted many important features of club 
work which are common to nearly all, 
and have only pointed out a few 











unique characteristics which differ- 
entiate the individual species from 
the genus club. 

The Woman’s Club, as a move- 
ment, in Wisconsin, is of compar- 
atively recent origin, and has been 
quietly developing from what ap- 
pears to be a subjective motive,— 
since the impulse does not seem to 
have come from without,— and 
there has been almost no communi- 
cation between the various clubs. 
It is noticeable, too, that the study 
is, almost without exception, seri- 
ous educational work, although a 
large majority of the clubs recog- 
nize the social element of life in one 
way or another. While church, 
reform and philanthropic move- 
ments interest all classes and con- 
ditions of womankind, set aside 
nothing as ‘‘common or unclean,’’ 
include all women as good mate- 
rial,— as a recent writer aptly puts 
it, ‘good for something, or good 
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MISS MARY LOUISA ATWOOD, MADISON, 
President of the Woman's Club. 





for nothing,’’— the club movement 
aims to unify the intellectual power 
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of the sex for the advancement of the race. 
It is a call for the united effort of the ‘‘ cre- 
ative fifth,’’ and an admonition to a mate- 
rial age that ‘‘ the life is more than meat.” 

The movement, already inaugurated, 
to form a state federation, will, doubtless, 
be the touch to awaken the esprit du 
corps and unite all the clubs of the State 
in harmonious action in whatever per- 
tains to the welfare of women—or of 
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humanity. The Madison Club has taken 
a step in this direction in calling for the 
support of the other clubs of the state in 
a petition to the Governor for the appoint- 
ment of a woman on the University Board 
of Regents. If Governor Upham is cor- 
rectly reported in saying, ‘‘the women 
can have anything they want,’’ even the 
club movement was not necessary to 
make our fair State a woman’s paradise. 


LAKE MINNETONKA. 


By J. D. CowLes. 


HIS beautiful body of water, famed 

above all other of Minnesota’s lakes 
for its charm of scenery and popularity as 
a summer resort, lies about twelve miles 
west of Minneapolis and twenty miles 
west of St. Paul. Its name, like that of 
the famous falls of Minnehaha, whose 
creek is formed by its outlet, is derived 
from the Indian tongue. The Dakotas 
called it Me-ne-a-tank-ka,or Broad Water. 
The a has been dropped, and the name 
as now spoken, signifies Big Water. 
On hill and dale the cities pour their gay and 
Along the sapphire lake they sail, and quaff 

ike wine the balmy air. 
‘Tis well. Of yore from isle and shore the 
The smoke of Indian tepees rose, 


hunter plied the silent oar, the forest 
lay in still repose. 





MINNETONKA YACHT CLUB BOAT-HOUSE AND FLEET. 


Ah, birch canoe and hunter, too, have long 
foresaken lake and shore; 

He bade his father’s bones adieu, and turned 
away for evermore. 

Here, where the braves of the Dakotas 

Saw the distant smoke ascending, 

The Pukwana of the Peace Pipe, 
the favored ones of our land, from south, 
east and west, now assemble to enjoy the 
beauties and participate in the pleasures 
of an ideal summer resort. 

The lake itself is so broken in shore 
line and dotted with islands that some- 
one has said, ‘‘ Nature has here involved 
herself in a hopeless tangle of shore and 
water.’’ But it is a tangle which may be 
followed, and no more delightful task can 
occupy a summer’s day than to explore 
this succession of points and bays. The 
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LAKE MINNETONKA. 


lake is divided by a nar- 
row channel into what are 
known as the Lower and 
Upper Lakes. These two 
parts are reached by dif- 
ferent lines of railway, 
the Great Northern road 
passing along the north- 
ern shore, the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis along the 
southern, while the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul touches the points at 
the extreme eastern end. 

All about the lake, at 
every point and upon 
every bay, are cottages 
erected by the summer 
residents. Many of these 
are occupied by their 
owners summer after summer and others 
are built to rent. While the Lower Lake 
is the more desirable to those who seek 
social gaieties, the Upper Lake is fre- 
quented by those who prefer Nature’s 
quiet beauty. 

Three large hotels are situated on the 
shores of the Lower Lake. Of these the 
largest is Hotel Lafayette, on Minne- 
tonka Beach,—in fact, it is one of the 
largest and finest summer hotels in 
America. It is built upon high ground 
on the northern shore of the lake, be- 
tween Crystal Bay and Holmes Bay. 
This beautiful location will be better un- 
derstood when it is known that in this 
immense hotel, which is between seven 


A VIEW OF LAKE MINNETONKA. 


and eight hundred feet long, there is no 
window which does not look out upon 
the water. Minnetonka Beach is one of 
the most beautiful points upon the lake. 
During the summer season every diver- 
sion is provided for the large number of 
guests, and the social functions of the 
Lafayette are events of interest, not only 
at the lake, but among the society people 
of Minneapolis. Great natural attrac- 
tions are also afforded by the lake and 
surrounding drives. 

Hotel St. Louis, situated upon high 
ground overlooking St. Louis Bay, and 
indeed the main part of the Lower Lake, 
is a favorite with St. Louis people and 
Southerners generally. The views from 


HOTEL ST. LOUIS, FROM DONALDSON’S POINT. 
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VIEW OF CRYSTAL BAY, MINNETONKA — FROM THE GROUNDS OF J. A. WOLVERTON, 


its windows, and the broad verandas — 
which extend across its floors in true 
Southern style—are magnificent. Across 
the broad bay is Big Island and further 
on are expanses of water broken by 
wooded banks and backed by distant 
hills. Cottages dot the woods which sur- 
round the hotel, tennis grounds are upon 
its right, and walks and drives bring con- 
stant surprises with their ever-changing 








VIEW OF HOTEL ST. LOUIS’ GROUNDS — YACHT CLUB HOUSE 


IN THE DISTANCE. 


views. At the rear of the hotel is the 
row of whitewashed ‘‘ darkey quarters,’’ 
a novel sight to the Northern visitor as 
it isa familiar one to the Southern. 

In front of Hotel St. Louis, upon an 
island which was formerly a reef, stands 
the Minnetonka Yacht Club House. This 
club house is a rare example of harmoni- 
ous architecture. The lines of its broad, 
sloping roof curve up from the reef as the 
reef curves up from the 
water. The deep recesses 
of the porch and the shad- 
ows of the rounded belvi- 
deres seem to suggest 
that the same upheaval 
of nature threw reef and 
club house as one har- 
monious whole, above the 
surrounding waters. The 
red cedar shingles of the 
roof and the deep copper 
finials have been weath- 
ered by summer’s sun 
and winter’s frost until 
they have the sheen of a 
silver plush surmounted 
by a soft metallic glow. 
The effect of color and 
outline as seen frum the 
lake against the back- 
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ground of trees in the distance is 
that of a picture whose harmonies 
are perfect. The club house is a 
distinctive credit to its architect, 
Mr. Harry W. Jones, of Minnea- 
polis. 
The Minnetonka Yacht Club has 
a membership of three hundred 
and a fleet of eighty yachts. The 
club has won a world-wide reputa- 
tion, especial interest having been 
aroused in a recent race in which 
a new yacht, the Onawa, built by 
Arthur Dyer, of Deephaven, Min- 
netonka, and owned by Mr. Ward 
C. Burton, beat all other boats upon 
the lake without time allowance, 
even those built by the Herres- 
hoffs, the builders of the Vigilant. 
The club holds a regatta every 
other Saturday during the summer, 
and an annual cruise in August, 
which is the outing of the club, 
with picnic dinner at Chapman’s 
upon the Upper Lake. The club 
bears the distinction of having the fastest 
fresh-water sailing yachts in the world. 
A delightful day was spent by the 
writer in cruising about the Lower and 
Upper Lakes in one of the yachts belong- 
ing to this club, ‘‘ The Wave,’’ owned and 
sailed by Mr. J. A. Camp, one of the most 
experienced yachtsmen upon the lake. 
The Lake Park Hotel is also upon high 
ground, between Gideon’s Bay and the 
main lake near the Narrows. It is finely 
located among forest trees which, how- 
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LAKE PARK HOTEL. 


ever, do not cut off the beautiful views 
upon every side. The hotel is surrounded 
by verandas upon every floor and sur- 
mounted by a tower from which are ob- 
tained fresh breezes and charming views. 
The frequent hops and formal balls given 
at this hotel each season are quite a 
feature of its entertainment. The course 
of the Intercollegiate and Mississippi Val- 
ley Rowing Associations extends from the 
Lake Park to Hotel Lafayette. 

A large steamer, the City of St. Louis, 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. WILLIAM DONALDSON, AT COTTAGEWOOD. 


plies between the main points of the 
Lower Lake during the season, and often 
carries large excursion and picnic parties. 
There are also small steam yachts upon 
the lake which touch at all the points and 
make trips to the Upper Lake as well. 
These are often chartered by smaller ex- 
cursion parties. 

Big Island is located at the upper end 
of the Lower Lake. It stands high from 
the water and is heavily wooded. It 
forms a conspicuous part of all extended 





RESIDENCE OF MR. H. J. BURTON, AT DEEPHAVEN, 


views of the Lower Lake and in the 
autumn when its foliage is brilliantly 
colored, indeed at all times of the year, 
it adds greatly to the beauty of the 
scenery. A few cottages are clustered at 
the western end of the island, but the 
main part of it is natural forest. The 
haunted house, which lent romance to its 
wild beauty, was recently burned. 

Just south of Big Island is Brightwood 
Island, more often referred to as Gale’s 
Island, from the fact that Mr. H. A. Gale 
—one of the oldest set- 
tlers of Minneapolis—and 
his family have passed 
their summers here for 
twenty years. 

This island rises high 
from the water and, like 
Big Island, is_ thickly 
wooded. The south side 
is terraced and planted 
with grape vines which 
yield delicious fruit; in- 
deed, the Minnetonka 
grapes are famous for 
their size and fine flavor. 

Directly south of Big 
Island and just across 
Gideon’s Bay from Lake 
Park Hotel is the town of 
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Excelsior, an enterprising 
village of about eight 
hundred inhabitants, four 
churches, a public school 
and an academy. Gide- 
on’s Bay is named for the 
man who owned the sur- 
rounding land. The state 
experimental farm, now 
between St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, was formerly 
located here and was un- 
der the charge of Mr. 
Gideon. A number ot in- 
teresting Indian mounds 
are upon this land, but as 
Mr. Gideon is a Spiritu- 
alist he has not allowed 
them to be opened. 

The southern and eastern shores of the 
Lower Lake are thickly studded with 
beautiful cottages. Those of Mr. William 
Donaldson at Cottagewood, opposite 
Hotel St. Louis, Mr. H. J. Burton at 
Deephaven, across the bay from Cottage- 
wood, and Mr. W. S. Milnor at Excelsior, 
on Gideon’s Bay, are especially fine, 
while for beauty of grounds and magnifi- 
cence of extended views, Mr. Charles 
Gibson’s ‘‘ Northome’”’ is not to be sur- 
passed. 

Next the Spring Park Hotel are two 
houses owned by General Rosser, of Vir- 





SUMMER HOMES OF B, F. SEMPLE AND E. J. PHELPS. 
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PORCH OF J. H. BURTON’S RESIDENCE. 


ginia, one of which is used as a house, 
the other as an amusement hall. 

On Wayzata Bay there are a number 
of especially fine homes. Prominent 
among them are those of Mrs. F. C. 
Pillsbury, Mr. W. G. Northrup, Mr. B. 
F. Semple, Mr. E. J. Phelps and Mr. A. 
C. Loring, all of Minneapolis 

The finest place at the lake is now be- 
ing built for Mr. F. H. Peavey, a wealthy 
grain dealer of Minneapolis. The house, 
of red brick, has a frontage of 160 feet and 
stands in the center of a large farm, 
formerly the Pillsbury stock farm, and 
overlooks the entire lake. 
This place is especially 
interesting from the fact 
that it is built and de- 
signed as a country place 
in true English style, and 
not as a summer residence 
only. Plans for the house, 
walled gardens and all 
that go to make it dis- 
tinctly English in style, 
were drawn by Mr. Wil- 
liam Channing Whitney, 
a well-known architectjof 
Minneapolis. 

Another cluster of beau- 
tiful houses is at North- 
wood, Minnetonka Beach. 
This is a long arm of land 
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which divides Crystal Bay 
from the main body of 
water. The bay is well a 
named. Itisaclear,shin- ~~ 

ing gem, cut off almost 
entirely from the lake it- 
self. An ideal summer 
home, owned by Mr. J. 
A. Wolverton, is situated 
upon the low bluff which 
overlooks it. A row across 
this calm bay and out 
into the open lake to view 
the rising harvest moon 
is a memory picture of 
rare beauty. 

Another of the hand- 
some residences at North- 
wood is that of Mr.W. W. 
Huntington, who was one of the first 
persons to make Minnetonka his summer 
home. Mr. Horace Henry has also a 
large and elegant residence here. 

At Minnetonka Beach is also the build- 
ing known as the Bachelors’ Club House. 
This club house was built about eleven 
years ago with the agreement that the 
last member to marry was to become its 
owner. The last bachelor proved to be 
Mr. Cavour Langdon, of Minneapolis, 
and he and his bride are now living in 
their oddly acquired home. 





VIEW FROM PORCH OF W. B. 


NORTHRUP’S HOME. 


LAKE MINNETONKA. 








COTTAGE OF W. B. NORTHRUP. 


The tortuous channel of the old Nar- 
rows, which was constantly filling with 
weeds and making it difficult for the boats 
to pass.through, has been abandoned and 
a new/channel cut, which, though not so 
picturesque, is certainly more practicable. 
It is given a somewhat quaint aspect, 
however, by the ferry, which crosses it in 
primitive style. 

In the Upper Lake there are two well- 
known hostelries. At Spring Park Sta- 
tion there is the Hotel Del Otaro, and in 
Cook’s Bay the Chapman House. The 
latter is a famous place 
for picnics. At Spring 
Park Point there is a club 
house at which the sur- 
rounding cottagers take 
their meals, thus reducing 
the cares of housekeep- 
ing. Many St. Paul and 
St. Louis people spend 
their summers here. The 
Chapman House is a mile 
and a half from Spring 
Park Station, and a beau- 
tiful drive connects the 
two places. Just west of 
Chapman’s Mound 
City, where are numerous 
reminders of the race 
which formerly made 
these woods their home. 


is 


























INTERIOR OF W. B. NORTHRUP’S HOME. 


Here is the cottage of Governor Austin, 
one of the earliest homes upon the Upper 
Lake. 

At the Narrows is a point called Inter- 
lachen, where is the cottage of Uncle 
Boston, the Sunday School missionary in 
charge of the unique chapel car, Evangel. 

On Wild Goose Island, the first island 
of the Upper Lake, stands a lonely and 
deserted cabin. The whole island is not 
much larger than an ordinary yard, and 
yet here a Southern woman, Virginia Reil 
by name, moved and reared her family of 
nine children after their father’s death. 
It would seem an eerie sort of place to 

throughout 
the year, and _— 
only a woman of ees f be 

7 sae oe 
unique charac- ‘ae h a _ 
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A trip through t 
the Upper Lake 
takes one past 
Spray Island, 
Shady Island 
and Enchanted 
Island, where is 
the pretty home 
of Commodore 
Zimmerman of 
the Minnetonka 
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Navigation Company; 
Wawatassa Island, Crane 
Island, where the shrill 
notes of the steam launch 
bring the cranes and cor- 
morants screaming from 
their nests among the 
tree-tops; to Eagle Island, 
and finally, at the extreme 
end of the lake, to the 
Hermitage, the most 
unique spot upon all Min- 
netonka’s shore. This is 
the home of Major Hal- 
sted, a brother of Murat 
Halsted, the well known 
editor. He lives here 
alone through summer 
and winter, though his 
solitude is often invaded 
during the summer months by friends 
and tourists, for his history and that of 
the spot which he makes his home are as 
remarkable as is his manner of life, and 
as a consequence they are well and 
widely known. 

In 1854 Frank William Halsted,a brother 
of the major, after a supposed disappoint- 
ment in a love affair, came to this then 
wild and uninhabited spot and erected a 
log cabin in which he took up a solitary 
abode. Here he lived until the beginning 
of the Civil War when he enlisted in the 
navy. He was promoted to the rank of 
captain and served throughout the war 
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INTERIOR OF HERMITAGE. 


and then again turned his steps toward 
his cabin in the wilderness. In 1872 Major 
Halsted, who had earried his title in the 
army while his brother had served in the 
navy, was shocked by the news which 
reached him of his brother’s suicide in 
the beautiful lake which lay at the foot of 
the bluff upon which his cabin was built. 
Major Halsted at once left his home at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, for the distant 
hermitage which he had neverseen. He 
took immediate possession of the place 
and has made it his own home ever since. 
Before the house, and at the top of the 
steep bluff from which was taken the fatal 
leap into the waters below, is the solitary 
grave of his brother. The cabin is cov- 
ered and strewn with relics of much 
interest to the visitor. Upon the door is 
an old brass knocker upon which is en- 
graved : 
1735. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


° 1888. 
‘ THE HERMITAGE, LAKE MINNETONKA, 
. MINNESOTA. 


In the hall is a mariner’s compass which 
his brother brought with him from the 
navy. Near the open fireplace are two old 
clocks, one a French marble clock of the 
First Empire, the other a family hall clock 
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over one, hundred years 
old. Upon the farther side 
of the fireplace stands an 
upholstered chair once 
owned and used by Jeffer- 
son Davis, and all about 
the room are mementoes 
of the war. A drinking 
cup, two canteens,— one 
the former property of a 
Confederate soldier,—a 
cribbage board made 
while in Libby Prison, war 
medals, a photograph of 
General Custer with a 
personal note from Mrs. 
Custer upon the back, are 
a few of these relics. The 
coffee pot of heavy plated 
Britannia ware which is 
in daily use as it has been 
in the same family for an unknown num- 
ber of years, bears upon it the date 1759. 
The shelf of books which stands between 
the two front windows is in itself worth a 
long journey to see. Here is a /uvenalis 
Satire dated MDCCXXXVI,and Maxims 
and Moral Reflections by the Duke de la 
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MAJOR HALSTED, “THE HERMIT.”’ 
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Rouchefoucault, MDCCXCYV, with others 
of equal interest. In contrast to these 
are the modern newspapers and maga- 
zines which lie strewn upon the table, 
for, strange as is his lite, Major Halsted 
does not live upon the memories of the 
past, but keeps abreast of the times and, 
contrary to the traditional hermit, extends 
a cordial welcome to his visitors. 

The many arms and bays of Lake Min- 
netonka, almost entirely cut off from the 
main body of water and seldom visited 
by the tourist, are the haunts of the 
fisherman. Here are to be found bass, 
pickerel, sun-fish and croppies in great 
abundance, and a day’s fishing is liber- 
ally rewarded. The water is deep, varying 
from seventy-five to one hundred feet. 
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The sports and pleasures of Minne- 
tonka are not confined to the summer 
months. At least twenty ice-boats are 
owned by private parties living at the 
lake or in Minneapolis, and as soon as 
the water is frozen over these boats are 
to be seen skimming over the ice like 
white-winged gulls. The speed which 
they attain is very rapid, and the sport 
correspondingly exciting. 

Thus, summer and winter Minnetonka 
is visited by those who have learned to 
know and love the varying moods of this 
beautiful lake. Its fine location, beauty 
of scenery and facilities for sports of so 
many kinds make it one of the most beau- 
tiful, healthful and attractive resorts to be 
found in the United States. 


CLUB FEDERATION IN IOWA. 


FIRST BIENNIAL MEETING OF THE STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


By ELLA HAMILTON DURLEY. 


LUB women in Iowa will long re- 
member, and with peculiar pleasure, 
the month of May just past. Nor is it for 
the reason that nature has seldom, at this 
season, put on so regal a garb, such radi- 
ant glow and richness of color, such 
kindly wealth of bloom, nor given so full 
a promise of abundant harvest. All this 
has been but a pleasing incident in the 
life of the lowaclub woman. The 
event around which all else cen- 
tered, and which is destined to give 
permanent tone to the picture, was 
the first biennial meeting of the 
State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at Cedar Rapids, May 8th 
and goth. 

Two years ago, in Des Moines, 
this state organization came into 
being. Indeed the Des Moines 
Women’s Club may be said to be 
its mother, though the Marshall- 
town Club, in its royal entertain- 
ment some months before of guests 
from neighboring towns, bidden for 
the sake of furthering mutual ac- 


quaintance and promoting good fellow- 
ship among club women, took an impor- 
tant step towards the already contem- 
plated movement. To Iowa belongs the 
distinction of being the second state in the 
Union to federate its clubs, and the first to 
obtain admission to the General Federa- 
tion, doing so in 1893, a year before the 
latter held its second biennial meeting. 





MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
President of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
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It is always gratifying to witness the 
growth and interesting to speculate upon 
the possibilities of a healthy, promising 
child, such as was the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Born at a time when 
the world contains wondrous meaning for 
every living being, dedicated in infancy 
to helpfulness to womankind, the Iowa 
Federation could scarcely do otherwise 
than fulfill its purpose well. Its growth 
has been phenomenal. The thirty-seven 
clubs which entered as charter members 
had, before the first biennial gathering, 
swelled to ninety-nine, and that, too, as 
the president reported, without the slight- 
est forcing process. 

‘‘This is the woman’s century,’’ said 
Victor Hugo, and, it may well be added, 
the present is the period of organization 
among women. 

Everything combined to make the 
Cedar Rapids meeting successful. The 
place is one of beautiful homes, of gen- 
erous-hearted- people, and open-handed 
hospitality ruled the hour. The Ladies’ 
Literary Club of Cedar Rapids chose to 
be the entertainers. Originally, each 


” 





MRS. ANNA BELKNAP HOWE, OF MARSBALLTOWN, 


The newly elected President of the Federation 


member of this committee of thirty-five 
pledged herself to the entertainment of 
two guests, but that was before the re- 
turns hadcomein. Afterwards the num- 
ber was greatly enlarged, and the results 
were such that no one felt in the least 
like gainsaying the playful statement of 
the local chairman of arrangements when 
she announced that, 
“ Like little Mary Wood. 
We did the best we could.” 

It was no ordinary assemblage,— these 
club women representing fifty different 
towns and ninety-nine organizations. 
Beauty and brains, engaging manners, 
eloquent speech, handsome toilets were 
strongly en evidence. Even the morose 
bachelor of the town arose to say that 
he found the up-to-date club woman a 
charming piece of femininity, viewed thus 
in the concrete, and that it was a cruel 
slander to assert that the new woman was 
in reality an old woman,— old and ugly 
and ill-dressed ; au contraire, he believed 
her to be a creature ‘‘ whom age could 
not wither, nor custom stale.’”’ For once 
the bachelor was right. Plainly, the 
woman with a purpose is every 
whit as captivating as is she who 
lives solely for admiration. 

Some interesting statistics were 
brought out in the report of the 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Anna 
Belknap Howe. She said that the 
Dubuque Conversational Club was 
the oldest in the state, dating back 
to 1868; that the Ladies’ Literary 
Association, of the same city, with 
its 265 members, was the largest 
club in the Federation, and the 
Anakrisian Society, of Sioux City, 
the smallest, the latter having a 
membership of but six; that the 
Des Moines Women’s Club, which 
has an art fund of $4,000, was the 
richest club in the organization ; 
that the Marshalltown Women’s 
Club was the only one with a dis- 
tinct building fund; that the Isa- 
bella Club, of Iowa Falls, stands 
alone in having husbands as honor- 
ary members, and that to Belmond 
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belongs the distinction of having a 
literary circle composed entirely of 
newspaper women,—the Holly 
Press Club. 

Mutual helpfulness is the guiding 
principle of club life, and, alto- 
gether, its most praiseworthy fea- 
ture. The law of reciprocity pre- 
vails. This was admirably illus- 
trated in the first biennial meeting 
of the Federation. Representatives 
from the large clubs of the cities 
were able, through their reports, 
to impart much to the leaders in 
more isolated localities, but a full 
return was made in the clever and 
original methods which the latter 
could unfold. Cleverness and ori- 
ginality have, fortunately, all places 
for theirown. Men and women who 
have had the finest opportunities in 
life oftentimes find it to their ad- 
vantage to make their homes in the 
little towns of the frontier. Many of 
them keep thoroughly apace with 
the spirit of the age by frequent trips from 
home and extensive reading, while they 
have that which is indispensable to intel- 
lectual growth, namely, time for thought 
and reflection, and freedom from the dis- 
sipation attending an exacting social life. 
It was noteworthy the number of strong 
and progressive women in the convention 
from the country towns. Possibly it was 
a surprise to some of the city women. 
As Miss Knobe wittily said, the chief 
difference between the city and country 
woman was in the size of her sleeves. 

From first to last the convention was 
admirably managed. Its machinery ran 
like clock-work. Nothing arose to mar 
its perfect harmony. To the gracious 
leadership of the president, Mrs. Virginia 
J. Berryhill,* of Des Moines, whose cour- 
tesy and fairness were unvarying, who 
held her forces with the skill of a general 
and the finesse of a parliamentarian, 
much of the success of this first biennial 
meeting is due. ‘‘ Wisdom and Love,”’ 
the noble shibboleth proposed by this 
gifted Iowa woman for the National Fed- 
eration, at Philadelphia, was exemplified 


*Portrait in MIDLAND for January, 1894. 





MRS. MARY W. COGSWELL, OF CEDAR RAPIDS, 
The newly elected Vice-President of the Federation, 


throughout in her conduct of the office 
of chairman. To be just, kind and wise, 
as well as easy and dignified in the chair, 
is to combine rare qualities for that posi- 
tion; and fortunate it was that, for its 
first administration, the Iowa Federation 
chose so well. 

The President’s Address conveyed in 
brief her ideas regarding this important 
movement among women, and dwelt with 
special emphasis upon certain practical 
ends toward which she believed the or- 
ganization should work. The establish- 
ment of circulating libraries as effective 
agencies for benefiting society was 
strongly recommended. It was also 
suggested that some system be adopted 
whereby papers upon which much 
thoughtful care had been expended 
should be read before other circles, thus 
establishing a stimulating interchange 
of courtesies, and extending fellowship, 
as well as giving direct benefit by the 
dissemination of knowledge and the in- 
troduction of new elements into club 
life. The vexed question how to elect 
officers was also touched upon in this 
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address, and the opinion of Harriet R. 
Shattuck, whose ‘‘ Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law,”’ is the rule of the Federa- 
tion, was quoted from a private letter. 
Mrs. Shattuck regards, as the method 
open to least objection, that'of nomina- 
ting by informal ballot at one session, 
and voting by the Australian system at a 
subsequent session. Many hope that 
something similar to this will yet be 
adopted. 

The method employed at present is 
that of a nominating committee elected 
by the body of the house. This commit- 
tee makes a report to which no one has 
’ the courage to object, however strongly 
she may desire to do so. It is a weak- 
ness in women to stand in such fear of 
unfavorable criticism that they will sub- 
mit to anything rather than to frankly 
express their objections, but it is a weak- 
ness which experience alone will over- 





MISS MABEL VERNON DIXON, OF OTTUMWA, 


The Federation's newly elected Treasurer. 
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come. That the method adopted for the 
election of officers is distasteful to Iowa 
club women in general, who are both 
courteous and democratic, was evidenced 
at the First Biennial Convention of the 
General Federation, in Chicago, when a 
called meeting of the Hawkeye. delega- 
tion was held to protest against this 
undemocratic system. That the objec- 
tionable clause should have been incor- 
porated into the constitution of this 
home organization was simply an over- 
sight. It will doubtless be changed, as 
it opens the way to manipulation and un- 
fair advantage. 

In this connection there suggests itself 
a criticism which reached the writer. It 
was that in so large a body there should 
be a more widely representative executive 
committee. Now the officers, three of 
whom constitute a quorum, have power 
to transact all business. It would seem 
that a board of directors, with a 
member from each congressional 
district, might do this work to the 
greater satisfaction of all. 

There were so many clever little 
two-minute speeches among the 
ninety-nine club reports, so many 
excellent and helpful plans un- 
folded, that one feels like going 
very slowly in intimating that a 
change in this part of the program 
might be desirable. But even the 
best things grow tedious if long 
drawn out, and with the number of 
clubs steadily on the increase, some 
other way of bringing out this in- 
formation will, undoubtedly, have 
to be devised. In fact, it is largely 
given in the report of the secretary. 
In addition to the latter, a district 
report might be advisable. 

There were comparatively few 
unmarried ladies in attendance. A 
report from a Maquoketa reading 
circle, given bya pretty young girl 
just out of school, was, therefore, 
especially appreciated. Their club, 
she said, was composed entirely of 
the younger women, twenty-nine of 
whom were banded together for 
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self-improvement. The past year 
they had taken three magazines, 
which they had found excellent as 
supplementary reading. They were 
the MIDLAND, the Century and 
Harper's. She spoke with pride 
and enthusiasm of the MIDLAND, 
rejoicing that so fine a literary peri- 
odical was a product of the West. 
‘“We have been devoting our 
time for the past six-month to the 
study of that picturesque country, 
Holland,”’ said a representative of 
the ‘‘T. V.”’ Circle, of Des Moines, 
adding,.with quiet humor in her 
speech, “It has been a fascinating 
study. As a result, our members 
took naturally to the Dutch bon- 
nets in vogue this spring.’’ Her 
own. was a picture in its quaintness. 
It is pleasant to see the practical 
thus go hand in hand with the 
intellectual, even though it runs to 
one of those ‘‘ three dreadful D’s, 
Dress, Domestics and Diseases.’’ 


“‘ Be a light in the window, if you can- 
not be a star in the sky,’’ was the expres- 
sive motto of one of the smaller clubs. 


MRS. ALICE C. BAILY, OF DES MOINES, 
The Federation's newly elected Recording Secretary. 








MRS. JESSIE MALLORY THAYER, OF CHARITON, 
The newly elected Corresponding Secretary. 


All imaginable subjects were reported 
as occupying the attention of these stu- 


Quoting from the breezy, rhyth- 
mical address of Mrs. J. L. Bracken, 
of Tama, there was a bit of every- 
thing — 

* From factors of modern civilization 
Back to the time of the first creation.” 

The mooted question, ‘‘To what 
extent shall clubs engage in philan- 
thropic work?’’ came up as it al- 
ways does. To put it tersely, as 
was done, Are these clubs for pur- 
poses of imformation or veforma- 
tion? Should they touch all sides 
of social life? A spirited discussion 
was entered into on this point. As 
yet the preponderance of sentiment 
seems to favor the position that the 
purely literary club is for the gen- 
eration of energy which shall be 
expended, as opportunity offers, 
and in the proper channels, for the 
best interests of humanity ; that as 
club women are, as a rule, the ac- 
tive factors in benevolent work, 
there is no reason why this work 
should be brought into the club 
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itself. The solution of this problem must 
be left to the future. 

Without a doubt the club is performing 
a real service in bringing women closer 
together, and in breaking down old-time 
barriers built up by an artificial social 
code. If this club era does nothing but 
establish a universal sisterhood, in which 
sympathy and good will go forth to all, it 
should be gladly welcomed. Mrs. Linden 
W. Bates, of Chicago, one of the distin- 
guished women attending the convention, 
says touching this point : 

“The movement of Federation seems 
to me a movement of altruism. Woman 
is not striving simply to acquire education 
for herself but to secure it for all. In the 
world’s economy we have got past the 
age of force and have developed condi- 
tions that ethic principles must direct. 
Woman has always represented more 
than man the ethic and the altruistic. The 
alliance of the Federation with literature 
and art is of import because literature 
and art are the most enduring fruits of all 
ages, and because they give to truth 
through beauty its supremest power.”’ 

A glance at this gathering revealed the 


fact that Iowa has many noble women to 
match her strong men. There was Mrs. 
Mary Newberry Adams, * that Roman-like 
matron who said, during the World’s Fair, 
it would be impossible for this State to 
exhibit her finest products, for these were 
her children. Mrs. Adams is affection- 
ately referred to as ‘‘ the mother of clubs 
in Iowa.’’ Of the same type is Mrs. L. 
F. Parker, of Grinnell, whose name is a 
synonym forstrength and devotion to duty. 
There were, too, Mrs. J. G. Hutchison, of 
Ottumwa, active in both literary and phil- 
anthropic work ; that clear-headed, schol- 
arly newspaper woman, Pauline Given 
Swalm ; Mrs. Ada Langworthy Collier, of 
Dubuque, known through the finished 
products of her pen; Mrs. John Scott, of 
Nevada, whose home is a delightful ren- 
dezvous for clever people; Mrs. H. E. 
(Alice Ilgenfritz) Jones,+ author of sev- 
eral popular novels, the latest being 
‘‘Beatrice,”’ published in the MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, and about to appear in book 
form from a Chicago publishing house ; 
Mrs. Ellen M. Rich, of lowa City, always 
a leader in educational movements ; Mrs. 
Anna Belknap Howe, of Marshalltown, 

who had the honor of being chosen 











president for the ensuing biennial 
period ; Mrs. James H. Windsor, of 
Des Moines, who has won unlim- 
ited praise by her faithful service 
as state chairman of correspon- 
dence of the General Federation ; 
Mrs. J. B. Harsh, of Creston ; Mrs. 
Horace Everett, of Council Bluffs ; 
Mrs. Nellie R. Cady,t of Marshall- 
town; Mrs. John J. Seerley, of 
Burlington ; Mrs. S. H. Mallory, of 
Chariton,and others of equal prom- 
inence. 

A coterie of newspaper women 
were the busy note-takers of the 
convention. It included Mrs. Mar- 
tha Evarts Holden, the irrepres- 
sible ‘‘Amber’’ of the Chicago 
Times- Herald. This brilliant writer 
received a full share of homage. 
She is keen and witty, interesting 
in conversation, modest and un- 








ADA LANGWORTHY COLLIER, OF DUBUQUE, 


The Federation's newly elected Auditor. 


in MIDLAND for August, 1 


assuming, and singularly old-fash- 


*Portrait in yng Sor May, 18%. +Portrait in MIpDLANW for January, 1894. +Portrait 
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GROUP OF CLUB PRESIDENTS. 


Mrs. Adaline M. Payne, Mrs. M. L. Bradford, 


Nevada, Marshalitown. 
Mrs. Wilda M. Coder, Mrs. 
Glidden. 
Alice E. Blair, Mrs. C. D. Conaway, 


Marshalltown. Brooklyn. 
ioned in her way of thinking. ‘‘ What do 
I think will be the result of all this 
organization among women? Why, I 
believe it will have just as much effect 
as a breeze blowing over a poppy-bed. 
It will rustle the leaves a little while,”’ 
she said. 

Miss Bertha D. Knobe is a wide-awake, 
college-bred young woman, who, though 
scarcely out of her teens, is at the head 
of the Woman’s Department of the Chi- 
cago 7ribune. She made many friends, 
both by the fairness with which she re- 


*Portrait in MIDLAND for May, 1895, 


Mrs. 


M.EllaSmyth, Annie L. Mallory, Mrs. W. N. Gilbert, 
Marion, Chariton. State Genter. 
J. P. Miles, Delia G. Dier, 
Oelwein. Le Mars. 
Mrs. S. A. Lee, Mrs. H. L. Rann, 
Toledo. Manchester 


ported the proceedings, and by her evi- 
dent sincerity of purpose and winning 
personality. 

Miss May Rogers,* of Dubuque, one of 
the leading club women of the state, and 
Miss Mary L. Bradley, of Cedar Rapids, 
also prominent in club work, furnished 
full and able reports for the Cedar Rap- 
ids papers. 

The newly elected officers were Mrs. 
Anna B. Howe, of Marshalltown, presi- 
dent ; Mrs. Mary W. Cogswell, of Cedar 
Rapids, vice-president; Mrs. Jessie M. 

















GROUP OF DELEGATES. 


Mrs. Cora B. Busby, Mrs, Nellie L. Brush, Mrs. Helen M. Hawley, Mrs. Don McDonald, 


arion. Osage. Manchester, Oelwein. 
Mrs. Myra C. Glick, Mrs. C. E. Risser, Mrs. E. W. Foy, Mrs. C. E. Rawson, 
Marshalltown. Des Moines Jefferson. Des Moines. 
Mrs. E. J. Ingham, Mrs. Roswell P. Dart, Miss Margret Mahon, Mrs. F. W. Parsons, 
Toledo. Des Moines. Ottumwa. Marshalltown 
Mrs, Jennie L. Dunkle, Mrs. Alice G. Fletcher, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Lillian J. Gist, 
Glidden. Maishalltown. State Center. Osage 
Mrs. L. W. Robbins, Mrs. E. S. Dee, Mrs. B. F. Clayton, 


- Marshalltown. Brooklyn Indianola 
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.C J. Wonser, 
Tama 

. Mary U. Wheeler, 
Manchester. 

. James Mariott, 
Brooklyn, 

. Col. Scott, 
Nevada, 
T. R. Alexander, 
Marion. 











THE CAPTAIN OF LA GASCOGNE. 





Thayer, of Chariton, cor- 
responding secretary ; 
Mrs. Alice C. Baily, of Des 
Moines, recording secre- 
tary ; Miss Mabel V. Dix- 
on, of Ottumwa, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Ada Lang- 
worthy Collier, of Du- 
buque, auditor. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
president of the General 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and whose pres- 
ence graced all the meet- 
ings, thus epitomizes the 
Federation movement : 

‘Civilization has now 
entered the social phase. 
We have great organiza- 
tions for economic, indus- 
trial, moral and religious 
development. We have 
plenty of literature, art 
and science, and what we 
need above all is to en- 








large and enrich the social 
life, and create a power 
which will bring into the 
life of the people these 
great forces. The chief 
concern of the nineteenth 
century is to raise the 
average. It is no advantage that one or 
two people should stand out unless they 
are pledged to the principle of giving 
their talents to work for the whole. And 
it is just along these lines of thought 
that the state federations are needed, — 
to make of women better citizens, wiser 
educators, and a finer social force. A 
meeting of a state federation such as 
this represents the democratic principle 
of the greatest good to the largest num- 


THE CAPTAIN 


Elizabeth L. Sloanaker. 


ewton. 


Mrs. E. E. Triem, 


La Porte 


GROUP OF DELEGATES. 

Catharine C. Taylor, 

Ottumwa 
Mrs. L. F. Beckman, 
Emmetsburg. 

Mrs. J. I,. Bracken, 

Tama. Mrs. A. B. Waldroff, 
La Porte 

ber. The women who have attended as 
delegates return to their homes with the 
reports which embody the best thought 
of the best elements of the state, and 
they carry with them the inspiration of the 
extension of the thought and privileges 
of the few tothe many. The high aver- 
age of personal beauty and health of these 
Iowa women speaks well, not only for 
the social life, but for the physical future 
of Iowa.”’ 


OF LA GASCOGNE. 


THOUSAND souls with safety borne,— 
No anxious look or faint appeal ; 

They’re happy in their child-like trust, 
For there’s a hero at the wheel. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 








EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


THE man who deliberately sits down 
to write a comic life of Napoleon is ready 
for burial. His name is John Kendrick 
Bangs, and his book is ‘‘ Mr. Bonaparte 
of Corsica.”’ 


* * 
* 


YOuNG writers may find encouragement 
in the statement that Kipling, whose last 
short story brought him $1,000, couldn’t 
find a publisher for his first two or three 
stories and finally, in desperation, sold 
them outright for three pounds. 


* * 
* 


THE Journalist has suspended. When 
the newspaper men of the country let 
their money go out for reading matter, 
they spend it on books and periodicals 
that take them over the hills and far 
away, not back to the everlasting grind. 


* * 
* 


WE SHALL miss Kate Field’s Washing- 
fon It had a personality more positive 


than that of any other periodical known 


tous. In the main it was agreeably per- 
sonal ; but once or twice in a while it was 
disagreeably so. The reason assigned 
for its suspension is the ill-health of its 
editor and publisher. 

* * 

THE new school of Scottish writers is 
an interesting study. Turning from the 
Yellow Book cynicism of hot-house Lon- 
don to the simple tales of the Scottish 
lowlands is like going from a crowded 
theater on a hot night out into the open 
air where the breathing is good. With 
all their dry humor, how grandly serious 
these Scotchmen are! Barrie, Crockett, 
and the rest recall that other Scotchman 
who, with all his weaknesses, was worth 
to the world more than a whole army of 
drawing-room ‘‘celebrities’’ of the period. 
Carlyle, of whom we speak, was once 
called out of doors to witness the gran- 
deur and beauty of the night. He looked 
long upon the glory of the moon and the 
glory of the stars and then, shaking his 
head, exclaimed, ‘‘ It’s a sad sight! ’’ and 
forthwith returned to his books. 


IN THE growing towns of the midland 
region there is a gratifying activity in the 
removal of the old landmarks between 
“‘mine and thine,’’ and, along with the 
removal of fences, the cultivation of con- 
tinuous lawns from one intersecting street 
to another, the stretch of green broken 
only by the necessary driveways, these 
made sightly by rounded curbing. The 
beautifying of streets is one of the most 
effective methods of encouraging the 
growth of a city; and more than that, it 
adds immeasurably to every resident’s 
enjoyment of his surroundings. 


* * 
* 


THE overdoing of illustration, the turn- 
ing of literary magazines into mere picture- 
books, has received a check in England. 
The shrewd publishers, Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall, have measured and taken advan- 
tage of the reaction. The sale of their 
new periodical, Chapman's Magazine, 
reached 70,000 copies in May, and that 
without a single illustration. Notwith- 
standing this remarkable reaction, in our 
judgment the coming magazine will be 
illustrated ; but the illustration will be 
subordinate to the reading matter, and 
not the reading matter to the pictures. 

.9 

THE Women’s Clubs of Wisconsin and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs in Iowa 
are prominent features in this number, to 
the exclusion of much editorial matter,— 
and deservedly prominent, for the club 
movement among women is one of the 
most promising movements of this era, 
one which all broad-minded men hail 
with gratification. Far from jeopardizing 
the future of the home, it demonstrably 
enriches our home life, bringing thereto 
a culture which greatly adds to its attrac- 
tiveness. Blest are the men who marry 
into, and the children who are born into, 
homes permeated by the influence of 
clubs which have for their general object 
the betterment of humanity and the 
development and enrichment of home 
life. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 591 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Munsey has just wakened to the fact 
that page after page of half-tone repro- 
ductions from German photographs, with 
edited newspaper paragraphs thrown 
around them, is not quite all there is of 
magazine making. He now calls for 
stories — real good stories. He is to be 
commended in his laudable effort to sup- 
plement picture-making with literature. 
Alluding to the thousands of inane and 
flat stories he has printed because, as he 
says, he couldn’t get any better ones to 
print, Munsey thus delivers himself: 
‘This magazine has published far too 
many such stories. : After this 
(April) issue there will be no more stories 
in Munsey’s Magazine unless they seem 
to us to be worth reading.’’ Not very 
complimentary to Messrs. Carryl and 
Corbett and Miss Isabel J. Roberts, 
whose stories appear in that issue, nor 
to the story-writers who were contribu- 
tors to previous issues. After this strong 
promise to “reform it altogether,’’ the 
reader naturally turned to the May Mun- 
sey to find out what its editor regards as 
a real good story, and what earnest he 
gives of his reform. Two stories grace 
the May number. 

One is the story of ‘‘ Colt, Soldier and 
Gentleman.’’ Colt is a San Francisco 


hoodlum, son of an Irish hod-carrier and 


a German baker. He worked his way 
into West Point and thus into government 
service on the plains. He fell in love with 
Helen Stanberry, a millionaire’s daughter. 
Once, in expectation of a losing fight with 
Indians, he planned suicide, with the reg- 
ulation love-letter to his lady-love. He 
sent the letter to Helen, but afterwards 
concluded to live. Helen and her father 
did the rest. ‘‘She never even let me 
come to the point,’ he ‘‘lightly”’ re- 
marked to a brother officer. Not much of 
a literary reform here, surely! One can- 
not help comparing this character-picture 
by Mr. Lloyd with that which Mr. Hough 
has so vigorously drawn in “‘ Belle’s 
Reoses,’’ in this number of this magazine 
—the character of Captain Jordan. 

The other story, ‘‘ Young Doctor Jar- 
vis,’ is published anonymously. he 
young Doctor loved a maid who trans- 
ferred her easily transferable affections 
to a rich old Mr. Morton. Miss Morris 
called him in to minister to her venerable 
lover. After saving his life a scene oc- 
curred which told him Estelle still loved 
him, but felt bound by her engagement— 
though why she couldn’t break one en- 
gagement as well as another does not 
appear. The Doctor leaves his patient 
an overdose of aconite,—‘‘ enough to kill 
three men,’’— and goes away to await re- 


sults. A tame sort of remorse follows. 
He learns of Mr. Morton’s death, but 
finds, to his relief, that the nurse over- 
turned the glass containing the aconite 
and, taking the nurse’s hand, he coolly 
says, ‘‘I think—I think it was the will 
of God.’’ Here the story ends—the 
comforting inference being that the re- 
formed engagement-breaker and man 
with murder in his heart, who had proven 
himself to be scoundrelly false to his pro- 
fession as he was morally weak, were by 
God’s will thus released of any further 
embarrassment —‘‘and they were mar- 
ried,’ etc. If this be the beginning of 
Mr. Munsey’s literary reform, what will 
the end be! 


A POET discovered by THE MIDLAND 
a year or more ago has found, in the May 
Arena, an appreciative interpreter. ‘‘A 
Poet of the Northwest’’ is the title of a 
paper by James Realf, Jr., and the subject 
of the sketch is Doane Robinson, a young 
lawyer of Gary, S. D. Mr. Robinson’s 
most appreciated work is written in the 
dialects of the Dakota prairies, chiefly 
American and Skandinavian. It presents 
various unlovely characters, with just a 
glimpse now and then of the angel, well 
concealed from their respective neighbors. 
The best of the poems selected as illus- 
trating Mr. Robinson’s style is ‘‘ Tina.”’ 
A rough Skandinavian gives his wife of 
thirty years due credit for being econom- 
ical and all around a “‘first-tret vorker 
vooman.’’ He admits that he himself 
has been to her a ‘‘very gude boss-fellar.’’ 
He finds Vooman to be ‘‘much queer 
peoples.’’ He opines that men must be 
pretty stern with them or they'll “‘ yoin”’ 
the suffrage crowd. Here comes in his 
brutality : 

* Better den, ay tank, to mek her 
Valk op stret ven shairp I say, 
Lak shae tank ay goin’ to kik her, 
Ven ay call by breckin day, 
*‘Coom, Tina, op baer, vake op!’” 
Then comes in the sentiment, which 
those who grasp the dialect will find : 
“Voss ay haer dese tal me, doctor? 
Tina never vake no more? 
Dese bae makin’ funny, doctor : 
Open mae dose baderoom door ! 
Tina, Tina, ay baen coomin’, 
Sveet, gude Tina, haer mae quveek, 
Ay not ogly, ay not bossin’; 
Pina, gudevife, haer mae speuk ; 
*Coom, Tina, op haer, vake op \’"” 

‘*THE ABC of Municipal Reform,”’ by 
George L. Perin, D. D., is the leading 
paper in the May 70-day, of Philadelphia. 
The diagnosis of the evil calling for re- 
form is correct and clear; but when we 
look further for something that shall serve 
us in applying a remedy, we find only the 
wisdom of the rest of us— which, alas! 
is chiefly foolishness. 








THE MIDLAND BOOK 


‘*The Story of Christine Rochefort ’’* 
has in it the indefinable something which 
tells us it is true to life. One need not 
have dwelt in rural France to be able to 
say the characters and the scenery are 
pictured by one who knows and feels 
whereof she testifies. The book has the 
artisttouch. Ittraverses experiences that 
are universal, which kinsfolk recognize 
the whole world over. And it has, too, 
the spirit of the locality which imparts a 
delicious local flavor to the universal. 
The story is located in the little gray 
town of Blois, on the Loire, with its 
background of forest. It is a cathedral 
town and it has a history. ‘‘ The kings 
that gave it fame in the far-off years have 
passed away, but the courtly robe they 
threw over their favorite place, though 
frayed and faded, is still worn with a 
royal air, and, to the ‘inward eye’ and 
ear, shadows and echoes of the past are 
more real than the affairs of to-day.” 
Here lived the scheming Countess d’ Arcy 
with her two daughters, the beautiful 
Christine and the haughty and plain 
Blanche, and her materialistic and athe- 
istic mother, Marquise du Chatelet,— all 
sane! and very proud. In the neighbor- 

ood lived Madame Rochefort, a good 
caterer and cook, whom fate had unkindly 
made rich through the thrift of her dead 
husband, a chocolate manufacturer, and 
her son, Gaston, a healthy, handsome 
young man who had succeeded his father 
in business. Christine won Gaston’s love 
at first sight and they were married. The 
caste spirit, which separated Christine 
from her people, on the one side, and 
from her husband’s employés on the 
other, is well pictured. An agitator ap- 
pears upon the scene, the well-born 
de Martel, who inspires Christine with a 
mission, the partial working out of which 
is the story of Christine Rochefort. 
young wife found pleasure in the com- 

anionship of her ardent lover-husband ; 
but she had found in him no response 
to her heart longings to be and do 


The 


something in and for the world of sin, . 


suffering and sorrow about her. She 
lived a life of repression after marriage as 
before. Her heart was touched by Mar- 
tel’s appeal on behalf of humanity and 
her sympathies carried her beyond the 
bounds of prudence in mectings oft and 
conferences many with the man with a 
mission. Her husband, ignorant of her 


*“The Story of Christine Rochefort,” b 
Helen Choate Prince. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, publishers.— L. B. Abdill, Des 
Moines, bookseller ; $1.25. 
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inner life, went on worshiping her and yet 
refusing her soul growth, and not until 
events revealed her true nature to him, 
and not until the revelaton broke down 
the self-erected barriers between him and 
his wife, did he call forth from her the 
love she felt for him, which had been al- 
most latent all these years. Meantime 
events arose which developed Gaston’s 
character. Strikes occurred in his fac- 
tory and deeds of violence followed— 
the results of Martel’s teachings. In all 
these trying circumstances Gaston rose 
superior to passion and prejudice and be- 
came a practical reformer, an evolutionist 
as opposed to Martel, the revolutionist. 
The story is a vivid picture of the im- 
pinging of new industrial conditions 
upon the simple village life of the past. 

‘*Coin’s Financial School ”’ has at least 
done the country one service. It has 
hastened an inevitable issue. The longer 
the silver question remains unsettled, the 
slower and less satisfactory will be the 
country’s return to normal trade condi- 
tions. We must first settle the value of 
our dollar before we can expect men to 
reach very far into the future after busi- 
ness. In the East the lines are drawn 
between the monometalists on the one 
side and the two rival camps of bimetal- 
ists on the other. In the middle and far 
western states the question lies between 
the radical and the conservative bimetal- 
ists, and may briefly be stated thus: 
Shall we at once proceed to restore silver 
to its former place beside gold; or shall 
we first secure the codperation of the 
great powers of Europe without which 
our proposed bimetalism might prove 
to be only silver monometdlism? Far 
from being alarmed at Mr. Harvey’s 
clever special plea for silver, we regard 
the interest taken in ‘‘Coin’s Financial 
School’’ as a hopeful indication. We 
take pleasure in recommending to those 
who really want both sides of the ques- 
tion the little work entitled, ‘‘Coin at 
School in Finance,’’* by George E. Rob- 
erts, editor of the Ft. Dodge Messenger, 
a master-mind in finance and a close 
reasoner. Mr. Roberts’ book is inter- 
esting as well as instructive and cor- 
rective. Between the two books the 
reader ought to be able to form a fair and 
safe judgment as to the question of the 
hour. The Honest Money League of 
Illinois strongly recommends Mr. Rob- 
erts’ book, a high compliment to the 
Iowa author. : 

*W.B. Conkey & Company, Chicago, pub- 
lishers; 25 cents. 
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: KREBS BROS. 


White Bronze and Granite Samet 


..» AND STATUARY.... 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED FREE OF CHARGE. 


Orrice: Kress ART STORE. 
MENTION THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 








ELOCUTION - ORATORY. 


Summer Session, July 8, 
DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


Ep AMHERST OTT, Prin. A. M. NEWENS, 2d Prin. 


How to Gesture, - - - - $1.00 
How to Use the Vee. - 2+ 2 © 4,28 
Good Recitations, - - - - - -  .60 


By Ep AMHERST OTT. 


ED AMHERST OTT, Des Moines, lowa. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


AWARD OF PRIZES. 

The prizes awarded by the respective 
committees to whom the several classes 
of contributions to the March 30th com- 
petition were referred, are as follows : 

For the best Original Descriptive Paper, 
$20—Mrs. Barbara Garver, of Des Moines. 
Title, ‘‘ Starting a City in Ranchland.”’ 

For the best Original ej , $20, to Mar- 
guerite Chambers Kellar, of Hot Springs, 
South Dakota. Title, “The Tragic Trees.’ 

For the best Original Poem, $10—Leigh 
Gordon Giltner, of Eminence, Ky. Title, 
‘* Insatiate.’ 

The poem appears in the present num- 
ber ; the story and descriptive paper will 
appear in future numbers. 

OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘‘Hints to Authors as to How and 
Where to Sell Their MSS.’’ Manuscript 
Exchange, Cleveland, O. 

‘“‘A Bunch of Western Clover,’’ by Ella 
Higginson. Edson & Irish, New What- 
com, Wash. 

‘“‘The Fable of the Ass,’’ by George 
A. Taylor. C. A. Murdock & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

‘‘Thanksgiving Souvenir,’’ by May 
Phillips Tatro, Westport, S. D. 

“A Voice in the Wilderness,’’ by Maria 
Weed. Laird & Lee, Chicago, publishers. 
50 cents. 

A STRONG FEATURE FOR THIS MONTH. 


The most thrilling true story of adven- 
ture that has been newly told in many a 
year is one which that fearless and de- 
voted student of science, Professor Frank 
Russell, of the Iowa State University, has 
prepared for publication in THE MIDLAND. 
Get out your map and trace the Macken- 


zie river of British America from its far 
southern source north to the Arctic 
Ocean, entering the ocean north and east 
of the northernmost Alaska line. Pro- 
fessor Russell alone, except as accom- 
panied by an Indian guide, made this 
hard and perilous journey, encountering 
obstacles which would have daunted al- 
most any other man, meeting with ad- 
ventures which thrill the reader, as with 
eloquently simple truthfulness he tells his 
story. The three papers referred to are 
illustrated with about thirty views, taken 
by Professor Russell on his journey of 
scientific exploration. This successful 
journey, covering more than two years 
and a half and over eighteen thousand 
miles, has deeply interested-the scientific 
world, and placed science under many 
obligations to the hardy and brave young 
explorer. Thestory this month begun in 
THE MIDLAND is a true story of adven- 
ture and not a scientific treatise, and it 
promises to command a wide and intensely 
interested reading. 

Another story has been booked, from 
Mr. Heywood, author of the popular 
““Hegerland Diamond.”’ 

Howard Tedford, of the Ringgold 
Record, Mt. Ayr, will contribute to a 
future number a short story of a Kansas 
editor’s experiences. 

‘« Belle’s Roses” will conclude in the 
July number, when a brief sketch of the 
author will appear. 

The second paper of Professor Russell 
will take the reader on a caribou hunting 
trip in the Great Slave Lake region. 

‘The Athens of Iowa Methodism,”’ 
by Hon. B. F. Clayton, in the July Mip- 
LAND, 
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The Drake Sanitarium. 


706 FOURTH STREET. 


For the Treatment and Cure of Chronic, 





Our Department for Surgical Diseases 





Nervous and Surgical Diseases. 





We invite investigation. . * 


is s Unexcelled— e 


Consultation and _Diagnosis_ Free. 


TELEPHONE 352. 


The Drake Sanitarium Company, 


a 


DES [OINES, IOWA. 


ANDERSON’S 














EMPORIUM, 


Joseph H. Drake, M. D., Surgeon. 
Franklin J. Drake, M. D., peso ie: 








Beautiful Line of Haviland and ined 
den China, Odd Pieces and Bric-a- 
Brac. New Store, New Goods, Low. 
Prices. Cut Glass in endless variety 
and rich patterns. CALL. 








608 WALNUT STREET, DES MOINES. 





Publishers Notes.— Continued. 


Ladies who would interest their friends 
in their club work should send them the 
= MIDLAND. Copies may be obtained 

y writing the publisher direct, or by or- 
dering them of local newsdealers, who 
can obtain them from the Western News 
Company, the MIDLAND’s sole agent for 
the retail trade. 

Thus endeth the third volume. THE 
MIDLAND completes the volume with 
every promise more than redeemed, and 
with a wealth of good reading, both in 
hand and promised, for the fourth volume. 
With large additions every month to its 
subscription list and news stand sales, the 
future of the magazine is full of promise. 
Advertisers are beginning to see that THE 
MIDLAND has direct access to the best 
people in the Midland States, and that its 
advertising department has a direct cash 
value to them. 

‘*Hi Hapgood’s Wife,’’ by Maud Mere- 
dith, is a recent desirable acceptance. 


Senator Allison, ex-Congressman Con- 
ger (late Minister to Brazil), Major Byers, 
a life-long friend, and C. M. Junkin, a 
fellow-townsman, will in the July Mip- 
LAND pay tribute of respect and regard 
to the late ames F. Wilson. A portrait 
of Senneer ilson, also a fine picture of 


Mr. Wilson when he first entered con- 
gress, will appear with these papers. 





Rev. J. L. \Coppoc, brother of ‘‘the 
Coppoc boys,” prominent in the history 
of the John Brown raid, has promised 
for the July MIDLAND a paper on John 
Brown and his followers, which will throw 
new light upon history. The paper will 
be accompanied by several rare old por- 
traits never before made public. 


Mr. L. H. Fuller, of Chicago, will next 
month have a beautifully illustrated de- 
scription of a deer hunt in the Missoula 
Valley of Montana. 


Leigh Leslie, of the Chicago Record, 
will next month contribute a sketch of 
his friend and former townsman of Ga- 
lena, the late James W. Scott, of the 
Chicago Zimes-Herald. A fine portrait 
of the great publisher will accompany the 
sketch. 


Ex-Governor Carpenter has in prepar- 
ation for the July MIDLAND a paper de- 
scriptive of the historic events leading 
down to the Indian Massacre of Spirit 
Lake. Mrs. Abbie Gardner Sharp, sole 
survivor of the massacre, will give a de- 
scription of the massacre as she recalls it, 
These articles will be accompanied with 
numerous illustrations. As the Spirit 
Lake monument celebration will be held 
in july, these articles are as timely as they 
will be interesting. 














MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





W. S. RICHMOND, 


GENERAL WESTERN LAND AGENT. 


OFFICES: 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, Des Moines, lowa. 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHicaco. 


Des Moines Office, April 24, 1895. 
DEAR SIk: 

We shall be pleased to send you our hand- 
some descriptive pamphlet of lands in 
Prowers County, Colorado. It will pay you 
to investigate, as the land has a NEVER 
FAILING Water Supply from the great 
Amity Canal; the largest of the Irrigation 
Ditches in the Arkansas Valley. Easiest 
terms ever offered to actual settlers. Full 
railroad fare returned to purchasers of 8) 
acres. This is a chance of your life time. 
Don’t miss it. 

Yours truly, 
W. S. RICHMOND. 


P. 8.—Our terms, 1-10 down, balance at 10 
years at 6 per cent. 
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NO PAIN! 


NO AFTER EFFECTS! 


Wheu you have those 


USELESS 
TEETH 
EXTRACTED 


By the New Method 
which we use. 


DRS. EDWARDS, 
DENTISTS. 
710 West Walnut Street, Des Moines. 


BRILLIANT SIGN COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Office, 308 Fifth St. Works, 406 Fifth St. 
Our Specialty — the beautiful gold. concaved, 
Brilliant window lettering. If in need of SiGNs, 


Advertising Cards or Sign Letters of any kind, 
write or call on us. 


Agents Wanted. —~—- 








Des Moines 


Steam Dye Works 


Established 1871. 


Genuine French Dry Cleaning. 
Send for Price Lists. 


L. D. MUTCHLAR & SON, Proprietors. 


LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER 


OF ALL KINDS 





FURNISHED BY THE... 


CAPITAL CITY 
GAS + + 
LIGHT Co. 


208 FIFTH ST., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Also, appliances of every kind to which 
gas may be applied. 








YOU CAN GET CUT FLOWERS, 
FLORAL DESIGNS 
AND DECORATIONS 


For any occasion where flowers are used from 


BLAIR, THE FLORIST, 


306 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines. 
Telephone 460. P. O. Box 253. 


SIMPLEX PRINTER 









Simple, 
Cheap and 
Effective. 











Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an‘original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 
minutes. Send for circulars and samples 
of work. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON 4 CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





METZGER’S PAIN ERADICATOR | 
A Healing Ointment 
A Positive Cure... 

For salt rheum, burns, scalds, boils, felons, 
tetter, chafes, cuts, chapped hands. frost 
bites, fever sores, inflammation of the 
eyes, erysipelas, acute pains. etc. 
Price lic. 25c, 0c. All dealers. 


The New Metzger Medicine Company, Decorah, Jowa. 





.GONSUMPTION, 


CURED BY AHARMLESS VEGETABLE 
GERMICIDE: INJECTED DIRECTLY) 
INTO THE BLOOD::- For ParticucansAo- 


"ThE FUL Lepronthpanéao Losin rie 
WATERLOO-/0WA —~ 


WE WANT 3 


states of Iowa, Nebraska, Minne- 








sota, an active representative of | 


good address, to transact our busi- 
ness. 
right party. Write for particulars 
with your references. 
EMPIRE DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION CO. 


WORLD BUILDING, 
NEw YORK CITy. 





OF CANVAS 
Goons: 


ESSN 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & PRICES. 





5 Buys Baby Carriage 

complete. Natural finis 

== plated steel wheels, axle, an 
springs; handle one piece, steam- 
bent; worth $9. 75,000in use. We are 
old and reliable, references fur- 
nished at any time. Guarantee 
goods to be ‘as represented. Carri- 
agesshipped on 1odays’ trial; freight 
prepaid; no money requi in ad- 
vance. Send at once for large free 
il'ustrated catalog of latest styles. 


XY 
RAISER MFG. CO., 62-64 Clybourn Ave., — 





MENTION THIS PAPER 


Gold and Silver Wa! 


At + Price Sas 








Sewing Machines, Accordeo: Pianos, Cider Mille 
Cash Drawers, Feed ile, = Kettles, Bone Mills, 
Letter Presses, Jack Screws, Trucks, Anvils, HayCutters, 
Stands, po by g Vises, Drills, Read Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Milis, Lathes, Benders, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shelle: Hand Carts, Forges. Serapers, Wire Fenee, 
Socstng Wile, Wringers, Engines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 
in Dumps, Crow Rars, Roilers, Tools, Bit Braces, 
? » » Raltrend, page eo ty pemeg A SCALES. 
Send save Money. 


for free Cate’ 
Handsome income to the 151 So. Jefferson &t., CHICAGO ‘SCALE co. — 








Shampooing, Cutting and Curling of Bangs 
MRS. F. M. POPE, 


Dealer in 


IMPORTED HAIR GOODS. 


Specialties: Wigs, Toupees and Watch 
Guards. Order Work a Specialty. 


Cor. West Sixth and Locust Sts, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Ladies ! our 20 per cent Discount Sale 
of Switches still goes on. 


Do you Want One? If so, go to 


Franz’s, 


421 W. Locust Street, Near Cor. sth. 
Send for catalogue. DES MOINES. 


Manieuring. 





The Commercial ‘Exchange, 


An organization composed of several hun- 
dred of the Best Citizens of Des Moines, will 
tell you all about the City. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 





Representative Newspaper Judgment. 


Michigan— THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
the only magazine of the Middle West 
that really has reason for being, in the 
literary sense, improves perceptibly with 
every number. Its contributors are some 
of the most capable writers of the West 
and South. It is filled with well-selected 
articlés, and the illustrations are adequate 


inevery way. Next month the MIDLAND 
will begin a series of two-number stories, 
that promise, in interest and artistic 
quality, to be of considerable merit. E. 
Hough, a writer of striking originality in 
phrasing with common English words, is. 
author of one of the stories promised. os 
Detroit Journal. 














Absolutely First-Class 


Is claimed for the 
Pianos made by the 


- - = BRAUMULLER CO. 
a a 




















402 TO 410 W. FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The people who know these Pianos 
BELIEVE in the claim. 








We Want Reliable Dealers 


In territory not taken. Will retail at very close 
figures where we have uo dealer. 


W. H. BOWEN 


’ 
STATE AGENT, TRAER, IOWA. 


SUITES OF ROOMS FOR RENT 


(TO UNOBJECTIONABLE TENANTS ONLY) 


In the MARQUARDT BLOCK, corner Fifth and 
Locust, half way between Hotel Savery and 








the uitable Building. Enquire of G. W. 
Bank JARDT, President Marquardt Savings 
an 





» Thomas P. Simpeon, Washington, D. C. No 
attorney’s fee until patent ob teined 
he 


Write for Inventor s Guide. 


THE DES MOINES | 
SUMMER SCHOOL | 


op METHODS... 


SIXTH 
ANNUAL 
SESSION. 


Four weeks — 
July 8 to August 2, 
Ten instructors. 


Address, 
W. A. CRUSINBERRY, Mgr. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

















1895. 


MISCELLANEO Us ANNO UNCEMENTS. 


Mothers! Mothers !! Mothers ! 


MRs WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP a been used for over 
RS BY MILLIONS OF 


FIFTY YEA THERS for their 
CHILDREN while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILC, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS 


= PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

DIARRHGA Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for “‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,"’ and take 
no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





$5 to $10 Per Day Made Selling 
LLOYD'S PATENT 
BOOK SUPPORT 
ano LEAF HOLDER. 


TUDENTS and profes- 
sional men and women 
and all whoread are delighted with it. 
Price reduced from $5.00 to $3.75. 
Holds the book in ne position. 
Automatic leaf-holding attachment. 
A high-class agent wanted in every 
town and neighborhood, to 
whom liberal terms will be 


made. Write at once and 
secure the agency. Men- 
tion MIDLAND ONTHLY 


when writing. Address, 


J. M. LLOYD & CO., 


217 6TH AVE, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


W. H. HARWOOD & CO. 


215 SIXTH AVE., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Transact a general brokerage business in 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. Careful 
and prompt attention given to all business 
entrusted to us. 


9. P. HUNT, 


DENTAL SURGEON, 


615 Walnut St., Des Moines, 


WOuld Mine to have you use his unequaled 

Tooth Soap. I manufacture it, and 
know it will win you because of its cooling, 
cleansing and purifying qualities. Itis put up 
in opal boxes. Call, or send by mail. Price, 
40 and 60 cents per box. 








Telephones. Hours 9 to 11 a. m,, 3 tos p.m 


Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a, m 


DR. E. H. HAZEN, 


COR, FIFTH AND LOCUST STS., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


SPECIALTIES: 
EAR, THROAT AND NOSE. 
OFFICE, Marquardt Block, Room 308. 


EYE, 





DO YOU SEE 


and hear perféctl 
— call on or Ww 
. DUNCAN, Oculist. 
311 West 5th Street. “Des Moines. Towa. 





Missouri — Fine artisticaily and full of 
good reading.— St. Joseph Literary Rec- 
ord. 








Representative Newspaper Judgment. 


South Dakota—Send THE MIDLAND 
MonrTHLY a list of subscribers.— Mitchell 
Daily Republican. 
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INSURANCE, ETC. 





YOUR ACCIDENT CERTIFICATE ... 


Should be free from unnecessary conditions (a person would find it 
impossible to receive injury according to terms of some policies); 


..- SHOULD COVER... 


As many accidents as possible, and provide as large an indemnity as 
the price will warrant. Under our Modern Plan and Ideal System 


we offer protection against 
...-ALL ACCIDENTS THAT... 


| May occur while traveling for business or pleasure, on the street or 
THE farm, in the store or office, mill or shop, or in any of the lawful and 
usual vocations of life. Carry our Certificate and its protection 


IOWA MUTUAL cotes the thousand and one accidents that occur every day and 

| whic 

...- TAY HAPPEN TO YOU. 
Accident Insurance Co., 


For information write to 


| EpagarL. Eevee, Resvetars, First City Bk. Bldg., Nora Springs, Ia. 
A. L. Strart, Gen’l Agent Southwestern Iowa, “Marshalltown. Ia. 
W. 8S. FARQUHAR, Gen’! Agent Eastern Iowa, Independence, Ia. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


8/,00022 


4 ile Insuran ce 


/0 Year Ferm at Age 


FOR YO? yer: 


OR LESS THAN 3 CENTS A DAY, 


IN ONE OF THE STRONGEST OLD LINE COMPANIES IN THIS COUNTRY. 


| Nora Springs, lowa. 








This is insurance at actual cost, without investment, just as you would carry a 
fire policy for a term of years, renewable without re-examination, 
Issued by 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS OVER TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


Call on or dropacardto ... 


J. A. JACKSON, GENERAL AGENT, 


Room 503 Youngerman Block, Des Moines, lowa. 


Solid at Home. 


Every farmer should take all the local MonrTHLy, published at Des Moines. It 
papers published in hisowntown,whether _ is as ably edited and as beautifully illus- 


























one or more, and in addition some lead- 
ing weekly newspaper of the state for 
general news, ‘and then some good, clean 
magazine to give a pure tone and higher 
tastes and aims to the home thought. 
In this choice we believe no better selec- 
tion can be made than THE MIDLAND 


trated as any of the high-priced eastern 
magazines, and has the merit of being 
conducted for western people. It is 
worthy of a place in every farm home in 
the state, and richly deserves the patron- 
age for which it strives.— Agricultural 
Department West Union Gazette. 
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INSURANCE, ETC. 


The Lewis 


ONLY THE BEST.» 


e« Life Insurance 


Is Good Enoucu. 


Those who search carefully for the 
BEST will find the Equitable Life of 
lowa. 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


Home Orrice, DES MOINES. 


HE 


Granite State i 
Provident Association, 


of MANCHESTER, N. H. 














I a s nnc pi aetevenntseeesnecieksienees $1,500,000 
aici acinar wie heim na diaiieen oe 110,000 
Deposited with N. Y. Bank Depart- 

100,000 





This Company is under the supervision of the 

banking departments of New York, Maine, | 
Vermont, New Hampshire and 

Connecticut. 

| 


Make application for stock, loans and special 
or local agencies to | 
W. H. HARWOOD, Mgr. for lowa, 


216 Sixtn Ave., DES MOINES. 





Solid at 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY seems to 
have been a success from the start. It 
has been somewhat of a surprise to many 
who thought themselves well posted in 
literary matters to find that there is such 
an abundance of talent in the ‘‘ West’”’— 
what the title of this magazine terms the 
“‘midland.’’ The productions of the 
MIDLAND authors are not crude, and if 
they differ in character from those ema- 
nating from the ‘“‘centers of culture ”’ in 
the East it is in being more direct and 
less given to dwelling on surface indica- 
tions.— Sutherland Courier. 

Every lover of good literature should 


_THE WASHINGTON 


Investment Co., 
316 Fifth Street. 


CAPITAL PAID, - $150,000. 


OFFICERS. 
Gro. H. Lewis,.......... 
H. GARDNER TALCOTT, 
W. A. HOTCHKISS, ... 


.. President. 
.. Vice-President. 
... Secretary. 


Attorneys: Lewis & Royal. 


Negotiates Real Estate Loans. Deals in 
Bonds and Warrants of Counties, Cities and 
School Districts, and in Real Estate Mort 
gages. 





NATIONAL | 
BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


Of Washington, D.C., 
Has opened offices in Des Moines. 





Loans are made on Real Estate 


| On Long Time and Easy Payments. 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTIGATE. 


Call on, or address, 


M.L. FOX, GEN’'L AGT. 
501 Fifth Street. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Home. 


take this magazine, not alone because it 
is an Iowa production, but because of its 
merit. The quality of the matter pre- 
sented to its readers is of the very highest 
and the price places it within the reach 
ofall. This is not an advertisement, but 
to call attention toa really valuable pub- 
lication and as a recognition of true merit 
and commendable enterprise.— Red Oak 
Express. 

There never was any doubt of its liter- 
ary success and, now that the business 
venture has proved successful, the maga- 
zine will be even more successful than in 
the past.— Cedar Rapids Gazette. 





nated als i 
Lad. ape 


Dye 


CAT Giving prices and illustrations of the newest 

and latest designs in wood mantels mailed 
LOG on request. Wholesale and retail carpet 
department, and manufacturer of bank, office, and 
store fixtures. Original designs a specialty. Largest 
order wood work manufacturer in lowa. 


L. HARBACH, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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Representative Newspaper Judgment. 


or might be gratifying to have also a 
MIDLAND MonrTHLy. A little sectional- 
ism is a wholesome thing, and the states 
between the mountains are doing well in 
beginning to realize that they may do 
something more than supply audiences. 


New Jersey —THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, 
an illustrated magazine published at Des 
Moines, Iowa, is one of the coming liter- 
ary publications of the West. The work 
of some of the leading authors appears 
on its pages, and it offers cash prizes to 
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amateur writers.—Trenton Star. 
Nebraska — Since we have an Aflantic 
Monthly and an Overland Monthly, it is 


The magazine will succeed if it is edited 
discriminatingly and can command the 
best material.— Lincoln News. 
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MIDL AND BANKS, z TC. 


THE MARQUARDT. SAVINGS 


STATE SAVINGS BANK, 
Fifth and Walnut, DES MOINES. 


Capital and Surplus, $120,000. 
Interest paid on time deposits. 
M,. STRAUSS, President. 
J. G. Rounps, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. PEARSALL, Cashier. 
J. W. Heywoop, Assistant Cashier. 


Francis Geneser, Pres. J. W. Geneser, Cash. 


German Savings Bank, 


Interest paid on time deposits, 
DIRECTORS: Francis Geneser, J. W. Geneser, 
J. B. Schuster, G. Van Ginkel, Chas. Weitz, Phil. 
Schmitt, Chas. L. Kahler. 

214 Fifth St., Clapp Block, 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 


DES MOINES, iowa. 

Cash Capital, $50.000. Surplus, $30,000. 
OFFICERS—Martin Flynn, President; Adam 

Dickey, Vice-President; C. H. Martin, 

Cashier; F. P. Flynn, Assistant Cashier. 
DrREcTORS—A,. Sheuerman, C. H. Martin, J. 

A. Garver, O. H. Perkins, C. C. Loomis. W. 

R. Warfield, Martin Tuttle, A. Dickey, 

Martin Flynn. 








BANK. 


A general banking business transacted. 
Your business respectfully solicited. 
Interest paid on deposits. 


OFFICERS. 


G. W, MARQUARDT, Prest. D. F. WITTER, Vice-Prest. 
G. D. ELLYSON, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


G. W. MARQUARDT, Prest. G. W. Marquardt & Sons. 
Wholesale Jewelry 

D. F. WITTER, V-Prest. lowa Loan and Trust Co. 

J. G. BERRYHILL, Attorney at Law. 

E. C. FINKBINE, Prest. Green Bay Lumber Uo 

WM L SHEPARD, Cashier American Savings Bank, 

W. O. CURTIS, Real Estate. 

A. P. FLEMING, Attorney at Law 

G. B. PRAY, Treas. Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Co 

G. D. ELLYSON, Cashier. 


The Central 


Loan and Trust Company 


of Des Moines, lowa, 
Has invested during the past 11 years, about Six Million Dollars for Eastern friends, 


without the loss of a dollar. 


Three of its officers personally inspect all properties. 


Just now it is making a specialty of lowa farm and Des Moines City Mortgages, net- 


ting the lender 6 per cent, payable semi-annually. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Representative Newspaper Judgment. 


Indiana— The complaint is made by 
critical readers of the Eastern magazines 
that the same names appear with weari- 
some frequency in the list of contributors. 
They do not object, necessarily, to the 
matter contributed by these persons, but 
merely express a distaste for monotony. 
That they are unreasonable is plain, for 
if they want new names let them take up 
other magazines. Here, for instance, in 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, published at 
Des Moines, Iowa, are Samantha Whipple 
Shoup, Harry Wellington Wack, Albina 
Marilla Letts, Georgiana Hodgkins, Della 
Dimmitt, Barthinius L. Wick, Eva Paull 
Van Slyke, Eva Katharine Clapp, Mary 
A. Kirkup, and others, none of which 
has the hackneyed familiarity complained 
of. And as THE MIDLAND is an enter- 
prising magazine, with a laudable purpose 
of offering to its patrons the best litera- 


ture it can obtain, it is not at all unlikely 
that the Shoups, the Wacks, the Wicks, 
and the rest, will presently be as well 
known to the world as the Wilkinses, the 
Wigginses, the Smiths and the Davises of 
the East.—Indianapolis Journal. 

Louisiana -— Our friends and neighbors 
from the Hawkeye state who have sub- 
scribed to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY have 
been treated to a fine Louisiana story just 
ended. The author, Alice Ilgenfritz 
Jones, lived for several years at Lake 
Charles, and is personally familiar with 
the scenes and people she writes about 
in such a delightful manner. Our beautiful 
Teche country was never more truthfully 
portrayed, and one fancies that it would 
not be a difficult matter to drive up to that 
particular deserted old plantation house 
once so abundantly and gloriously alive. 
— Jennings Times. 
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_MER CHANDISE, E TC.. 





Duck Suits : 


Our assortment embraces styles 





and colors enough to please the most 


exacting. 





Is a hard thing to find fault with, either as to style or price. 





Are the thing this season, and there 





nothing more satisfactory for 





SUNET WERT. 2 cw tt tee eee ee 





The Suit we offer at 


$2.50 


If you order it, and 


it don’t please you, it’s easy to get your money back. 
HARRIS-EMERY CO., DES MOINES. 





All Around Comment. 


Iowa — It is such a good magazine that 
I try to interest all my friends to take it. 
—J. J. Gray, Davenport. 

Wisconsin —I find THE MIDLAND very 
interesting and helpful.—J. P. Rawson, 
Madison. 

California —I have been intending for 
some time to send you my hearty con- 
gratulations on the success of your ven- 
ture, and the splendid work you are 
doing for literature in the Middle West. 
I am glad you are doing for the Middle 
West what the Overland Monthly has 
been trying to do for the past twenty- 
seven years for the Pacific Coast, giving 
our own people their own literature. We 
consider you as a co-laborer in this field 
—Rounseville Wildman, editor Overland 
Monthly, San Francisco. 


Idaho—I place much confidence in 
THE MIDLAND, and think I see a very 
bright future for it.— Miss Emma Ed- 
wards, Boise City. 

Pennsylvania —The bright miscellanies 
of the MoNTHLY.—Felix L. Oswald, Alle- 
gheny. 

Washington—I am interested in the 
magazine that is such a credit to my 
native state.— Herbert Bashford, Tacoma. 

lowa— THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, the 
magazine that Iowans are so much inter- 
ested in, is still gay with its golden corn- 
spray on the front cover, and as good as 
gold within. The stories are excellent, the 
illustrations are all in fine half-tone, and 
the mechanical work of the magazine is 
high in merit. THE MIDLAND is doing 
its very best to fill a want in the literary 
circles of this great state, and it is accom- 
plishing grand results in drawing out the 
talents that have been hitherto so sadly 
concealed here for the mere want of a 
proper channel of usefulness.— Daven- 
port Democrat. 





Massachusetts — A promising maga- 
zine, THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, has a 
fine list of contributors, and is dev eloping 
scores of talented unknowns, some of 
whom will in time be better known.— 
Public Spirit, Ayer. 


Minnesota — The sketches and stories 
are excellent. THE MIDLAND continues 
to improve in its literary quality and 
illustrations.— Minneapolis Journal. 


THE MIDLAND MonrTHLY for April is 
full of all kinds of good things for Iowa 
readers. THE MIDLAND is the choicest 
magazine we have ever had in Iowa.— 
Dubuque Herald. 

THE MIDLAND MONTALY promises an 
article in the June number which will in- 
terest the women of Wisconsin. Miss 
Fanny K. Earl, of Lake Mills, will write 
of The Women’s Clubs of Wisconsin. 
THE MIDLAND is a western magazine. 
It aims to represent this section of the 
country. It is published at Des Moines, 
Iowa. The May number is unusually at- 
tractive. Its papers and illustrations are 
excellent and are a credit to this part of 
the country.— Milwaukee Journal. 

THE MIDLAND is essentially a western 
American magazine, and should receive 
a liberal support from western people.— 
Emmet, Idaho, Index. 


We are proud of the rank the magazine 
has won for itself.—W. H. Wynn, Profes- 
sor English Literature and History, lowa 
State Agricultural College. 

A magnificent magazine.— G. A. Well- 
stein, Monroe, Wis. 

Major Byers pleasingly pictures the 
Spirit Lake region.— Baltimore News. 

We have watched the growth of the 
magazine with a good deal of interest 
and congratulate its editor on its assured 
success.— Record, Mt. Ayr. 








MIDLAND RAILROADS. 


A STANDARD RAILWAY. 


EQUIPPED WITH THE BEST 
OF MODERN APPLIANCES. 


EVERYTHING PERTAINING . 
TOITS SERVICEIS... 
MODERN ano PROGRESSIVE. 





7966 MILES _0F THOROUGHLY CONSTRUCTED RAILWAY IN THE GREAT STATES OF _ 





Iilinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and Wyoming. 


For Tickets, Time - Tables, and Full Information, Apply to Agents 


CHICAGO & NORTH =- WESTERN RAILWAY. 





W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. B. KNISKERN, 
THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT. GEN’L MANAGER. GEN'L PASS. ano TICKET AGENT. 
THE OPERATING OVER 1,200 MILES OF ROAD 
lowA ROUTE. 


IOWA, MINNESOTA and SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SOLID TRAINS Between 





- egieti Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
— % St. Louis, [Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
NORTHERN aa a 
RY. THROUGH SLEEPERS AND CHAIR CARS 


oa eS Cedar Rapids and Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


The Short Line to Sioux Falls, Watertown, 
And all points in the West and North-West. 


Tourist Tickets on Sale each Season of the Year to Prominent Resorts. 


Maps, Time Tables, Through Rates, and all Information furnished 
on application to Agents. 
Cc. J. IVES, JAS. MORTON, 


President. Gen’'] Tk’t and Pass. Agt. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 

















MIDLAND RAILROADS. 































. SAKE THE... 
Des Moines, Northern & Western 


Railroad Company 


eh a at aan 
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AE LI 


AND YOU ARE ON THE RIGHT ROAD. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


This road forms the short line to all points West, North and 
East. Ample train service, modern equipments, and obliging 
employes, make it an object to use the D. M., W 
when you travel. For time tables, rates, or any other in- 
formation, call on or address 
J. N. TITTEMORE, 
General Passenger Agent, Des Moines, Iowa. 




















FOLLOW OUR 





COMPARE IT WITH OTHERS 4 
THEN WE KNOW YOU'LL THROW UP BOTH ¢ 


I EEE te AD lin ANS CATR a ki at i ee tem a tt 
' x . ow ™ +5 ee 


AND TRAVEL 
VIA THE 





GOING TO 


q Arkansas, Texas, New [lexico, Arizona 


AND ALL PACIFIC COAST POINTS. 


Through Cars to St. Louis and Kansas City. Short Line to the East via Chicago 


Fe Ue a NE ER a ee ti oe te we 





ee and Detroit. .... 
Cc. S. CRANE, HORACE SEELY, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Commercial Agent, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. a Fourth Street, DES MOINES, IOWA. 





RAILROAD LANDS 


For Sale at Low Prices 
and on Easy Terms... 


The Miinois Central Railroad Company offers for sale on easy terms and at low prices, 150,000 acres of choice fruit, garden- 


ing, farm and grazing lands located in 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They are also largely interested in, and call especial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in the famous 


YAZOO DELTA OF MISSISSIPPI 


lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railrcad Company, and which that Company offers at low prices and 

terms. — inducements and facilities offered to go and examine these lands both in Southern Illinois and in the 
"Yass Deita,”’ Miss. For further description, map Ce any information, address or call upon E. P. SKENE, Land Com- 
» No. t Park Row, Chicago, lil., or G. - McGINNIS, Ass’t. Land Commissioner, Memphis, Tenn. 
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UP HILL Spices 
WORK 


To get along without Good Coffee 
and Nice Bread. 

















Powder 














of a slim breakfast knows the full truth of this assertion. There is 

lots of coffee, fair to bad, but nothing that surpasses in richness of 
flavor the extensive line handled by us. We have every grade, from the 
cheap to the most expensive, and consumers are asked to insist on buy- 
ing Tone Bros. goods of their dealer. 


Economy Haking Powder, 


A household necessity, an Iowa product, made by a ‘‘home’’ firm, and 
when once its merits are fully understood the frugal housekeeper will 
never be without this staple commodity. Our coffees spices and baking 
powders can be fully relied on in every particular. They can be found 
at every good grocery in the state. Those who try these goods once are 
certain to become regular patrons. The coffees are sold in bulk and put 
up in two-pound tin cans in the best possible shape, and those who want 
a good article will be pleased with goods purchased of Tone Bros. The 
spices are put up in sealed cartoons, free from dross or adulterations, and 
are sold at ten cents. Our celebrated Economy Baking Powder is put up 
in three sizes of boxes, and sell at ten and twenty-five cents or one dollar. 
It is strictly pure and reliable. We have been doing business in Des 
Moines for a quarter of a century, and no complaints of our goods are 
ever heard. Call for Tone Bros. goods when buying. A single trial 
will convince any one of the superiority of these goods. 


TONE BROS. 


109-11 Court Avenue, . Des Moines, lowa. 


K’: one who has ever felt a ‘‘ gone’’ feeling after having partaken 
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TYPEWRITERS, BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 





RECEIVED THE 


THE DUPLEX TYPEWRITER niches AWARD AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


The “ Duplex” prints any two letters of the 
alphabet the same instant and as 
quickly as one letter can be printed on 
any other typewriter. 





The “ Duplex” has an alphabet for each 
hand — hence both hands are a/ways at 
work. 


The “Duplex” has two sets of wearing 
parts— hence ¢wice the durability ot 
other typewriters. 


The “ Duplex” will write from rapid dicta- 
* tion — dispensing with shorthand. 


The “ Duplex’ has a capacity for speed z00 
per cent greater than any other type- 
writer —this is apparent from natural 
law in its mechanism. 


“JEWETT,” a single center typewriter The “Duplex” is the only typewriting ma- 
chine having a Double Center or two 
points of contact for type and paper. 





This company also manufactures the 


with universal key-board, very prompt and 
easy in action, nearly noiseless, and with The “ Duplex,” though a doud/e writing ma- 
the superior mechanism and construction of chine, is very strongly and compactly 

built, simple in construction and lighter 


the Duplex, excepting its double features. and no larger than other typewriters. 


DUPLEX TYPEWRITER CoO., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 


EASY WAY TO EARN $2.50, 
| 





ad e . 


Best magazine for man or boy in- 
terested in steam or electricity. Practical, 
popular. Four months 25 cents. Sample to 
cents, stamps. 

11e7 The Rookery. Chicago. 


THE CHARMS OF SOUTHERN 


Or a Splendid Way 
re eS ee 





REMEMBER YOUR FRIENDS. 


. . CALIFORNIA .. 
E will send FIvE copies of the $1.50 Mip- 

LAND MONTHLY to FIVE separate ad- | Are delightfully portrayed in the recently 
dresses, on receipt of FIVE names and % from | issued souvenir edition of the Ontario 
any one person. Send to ee All Nene e y 3 2 peeagesne ae 

that section should send ten cents for a 
MIDLAND MONTHLY, | sample copy to the publishers. 


Des Moines, lowa. Ci aRKE BROS. ONTARIO, CAL. 





Medical Newspaper of Iowa. 


lowa Medical ‘Journal,*.° Every lowa Physician Should 


re aan ae 
With Midland Monthly to cash subscribers for $2.50 per year. 





oJ, W. KIME, M. D., Ft. Dodge, lowa. 








Not a Local Issue. 


South Dakota— Hope for the continued Texas— Your charge is low, if THE 
success of THE MIDLAND.— D.W. Robin- MIDLAND is what the Atlanta /ourna/l 
son, of State Board of Health, Pierre. says it is.—J. M. Vincent, Stephenville. 













































LIGHT. 
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Kine or Bicyctes. 


STRONG. _ SPEEDY. _HANDSOME. 


our Models, $85 and $100. 


Elegant 40-page Catalogue free at any agency or mailed for postage. 


BRANCHES .. 


MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Lake and Halsted Streets, Chicago, Ills. 


New York, Boston, San Francisco, Portland, PATRICK-LUTHE CoO., Acrs., 


Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 





John Prowy Kong the )uakers, 
and Qther Aketches. 


By I. B. RicuMan, U. S. Consul-General to Switzerland. Published by Historical 
Department of Iowa. Address L. B. Abdill, 520 Walnut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Price, $1.00. Among the sketches are : 


BLACK HAWK AND KEOKUK, 
NAUVOO AND THE PROPHET, 
anc THE TRAGEDY AT MINNEWAUKON. 


A valuable contribution to Western history.—Francis Parkman. 

A bright little product of Lowa authorship.—Dr. Geo. F. Magoun. Iowa College. 

A series of highly valuable historical papers.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

The people of Iowa are under obligations to the Historical Department for this excellent 
k.—Burlington Hawkeye. 

Valuable and in excellent taste and style.—Midland Monthly. 
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HE... 


Kindergarten 


Magazine. 


Overland 
Monthly, 














Official publication of organized Kindergartners. | EDITED BY 
A WHOLE BOOKFUL OF HELP Rounsevelle Wildman, 
AND INSPIRATION, FRESH 
EVERY MONTH. The only [agazine on the 
The Leading Training Schools of Amer- Pacific Coast. 


ica, England, and Germany recommend 
the KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE as sup- - thoughts of such writers as Hjalmar 


plementary to their course of study. Hjorth Boyesen, Charles Warren Stod- 
~is-50 per set tt EN, dard, Edith M. Thomas, Joaquin Miller. 
Its illustrations show in the best style 


1 the glories of the Pacific Coast. 
Child Garden. : Tis a pictorial history of the —_ 
j i t 
The Children’s own Illustrated Monthly | West. It covers the whole basin 7 


Pacific, including China, Japan, and 
e Story, Song and Play. Corea, You aaa it, so does your 


Its literary matter represents the best 


THE ONLY KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE FOR | family. 
CHILDREN IN THE WORLD. One Sample Copy, 10c. Single Numbers, 25c. 
61.00 PER VEAR. | Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 
Both of these unique and progressive | All Postmasters are authorized to take 
Journals are edited by Andrea and subscriptions. 
Amalie Hofer, published by | Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 


Kindergarten Literature Company, 


WOMAN'S TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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WHEN YOU WANT 
THE BEST ...... 


SMOKED MEATS «» PUREST LARD, 






SINCLAIR & CO., 
tam —_ Cedar Rapids, lowa. 












More Room & Better Quarters | 
Was Needed. Were Wanted. i 
HENCE THE REMOVAL. 










THE MIDLAND MONTHLY’S NEW HOME. 
THE ELEGANT SUITE OF OFFICES ON THE 4 





CORNER ABOVE THE ARCHED ENTRANCE 
TO THE MARQUARDT SAVINGS BANK. 


THE MIDLAND, having outgrown its former quarters (in the third story of 
e ¢ the Marquardt block), finds itself as it closes its Third 
Volume, conveniently and elegantly housed in the suite of offices recently 
vacated by the Bankers’ Life Association, directly over the Marquardt Savings 
Bank on the corner of Locust and Fifth streets, midway between Hotel Savery 
and the Equitable building. 
The change was necessitated by increased and steadily increasing business. 
Call and see us when you come to Des Moines. 

























Bound Volumes of The Midland Monthly (containing the numbers for six 
montks ) cloth sides, leather back and corners, reduced to $2.00, postage added. 
Back numbers will be exchanged, if in good condition, for corresponding bound 
volumes, cloth, leather back and corners, $1.00 per volume (six numbers), subscrib- 
ers paying charges both ways. Postage, each way, 25 cents. All numbers sent for 
binding should be plainly marked with owner’s name and address. We cannot bind 
or exchange copies the edges of which have been trimmed by machine. 

















FIDELITY in Construction of Rates. 








_FIDELITY in Equities of Policy Contract. - THE Plan of the FIDELITY 
- FIDELITY in Discharge of All Obligations. Affords Absolute Security 
FIDELITY in Treatment of Insurance Agents. ata Misinam ‘Qatiay, 











FIDELITY in All and to All, 





The Fidelity Mutual Lite Association, 


L. G. FOUSE, PRESIDENT, 


STATEMENT FOR 1894 SHOWS: 


Ledger or Invested Assets...... ...6.......2-eeee eens $ 1,027,536.40— Increase, 24 per cent 
Advance Insurance Fund and other Liability...... 83,384.14 





IN Sits a. Jol decd ieaennccetcneccer ee cnsels’ $ 994,152.26— Increase, 22 per cent 
New Business Written .......... 12... cece ce eee cece ee 23,673.100.00 Increase, 30 per cent 
New Business Delivered and Paid for .» 19,449,750.00 Increase, 20 per cent 
Insurance Actually in Force...............0....ee.ees 53,132,900.00 Increase, 15 per cent 
Mortality per $1,000 Mean Insurance................... 8.21 Decrease, 55 cents 


The level flexible premium rates of THE FIDELITY are based on past insurance experi- 
ence, and were constructed by the eminent actuary, Mr. L. G. Fouss, who is also president of 
the Association. 

AGENTS (no back numbers wanted) who desire to represent a company founded on 
modern principles, which is progressive, and yet conservative, should address, 


A. S. STULTS, Manacer, 
604 YOUNGERMAN BLOCK. * _ DES MOINES, IOWA. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR THE QUARTERLY COMPETITION. 


This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best literature 
obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in order to encourage 
the large and growing number of its subscribers who may, with propriety, be termed 
amateurs in literature,— that is, those who are not making literature a profession,— 
the publisher of THz MrpLanp offers a special prize to amateur writers of both prose 
and verse, as follows: 


A New Prize.—For the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accompanying 
Photographs or Drawings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 


For the best Original Story of any length a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 


For the one best Original Poem occupying not more than a page of this maga- 
zine, a cash prize of $10.00 will be awarded. 


This contest is open to all yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The 
sixth quarterly competition will close June 30,1895. It will be followed by other 
special announcements. 


This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions to' ‘HE 
MipLANnp. Those who enter the contest will please clearly state such intention on 
sending their MS., that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any one sub- 

-seriber may enter any number of contributions. The names of contributors wi!! be 
withheld from the judges and the names of the unsuccessful will be withheld irom 
the public. 
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